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ABSTRACT 



This document comprises the 12 issues for 1999 of the "Child 
Support Report," which explores problems related to child support 
enforcement, reports on federal and state government child support 
enforcement initiatives, and summarizes research related to child support. 
Editorials and information on events and conferences of interest and funding 
opportunities are featured regularly. Major topics include: (1) Kentucky* s 

Investigator Pilot Project, and early findings of the effect of child support 
and self-sufficiency programs in Washington state (January) ; (2) the National 

Council of State Child Support Enforcement Administrators, and Operation 
Search and Seize in Georgia (February) ; (3) increasing interstate 
collections, and reducing welfare costs and dependency (March) ; (4) Ad 
Council campaign aimed at fathers, and barriers to applying for child support 
services (April); (5) Texas' Paternity Opportunity Program, and implementing 
self-assessment of state child support enforcement programs (May) ; (6) the 

Georgia Fatherhood Initiative to help low-income men pay support, and 
information exchange by Internet (June) ; (7) Colorado efforts to serve 

prisoners with child support obligations, and a California court ruling 
concerning child support defendants and appointed counsel (July) ; (8) the 

role of state courts in child support enforcement, and "new safeguards for 
family violence victims (August); Rhode Island’s electronic funds 
transfer/electronic data interchange (EFT/EDI) for child support funds, and 
Mississippi's Responsible Fatherhood Initiative (September); (10) connecting 
fathers, families, and communities in Washington state, and Minnesota's 
project to help low- income fathers (October); (11) the National Legislators' 
Symposium on Child Support, and a survey of Food Stamp Program participants 
(November) ; and (12) Year 2000 preparations of the Office of Child Support 
Enforcement, and new federal rules to enforce health care coverage in child 
support orders (December) . (HTH) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Helping Dads Be Fans 
of Their Kids 

By: Anne Berkeley 

W hether it’s playing catch, reading a story, doing 
homework, or simply listening, fathers need to 
know that it’s critical to be a fan of their kids 
and that it’s the most important position they can play. 

The Colorado Child Support Enforcement Program 
has teamed up with the Colorado Rockies baseball team, 
Children’s Hospital, the Governor’s Responsible Father- 
hood Initiative, Fox Sports Rocky Mountain, the Rocky 
Mountain News, and USWEST to help fathers be their 
kids’ biggest fans. 

“Be A Fan of Your Kid” is a public service campaign 
designed to foster positive fathering skills. Started on 
Father’s Day 1998, it includes printed ads in the Rocky 
Mountain News, public service announcements on Fox 
Sports Rocky Mountain, and an Internet site 
(www.BeAFanofYourKid.org). 

The campaign is targeted to young fathers and pro- 
vides simple, direct tips to them: Be active in raising your 
children; support your kids emotionally; praise them for 
the little things they do; show them your interest, respect 
and love. 

An essay contest in the Rocky Mountain News gave 
kids a chance to say why their dad is their biggest fan. 
More than 130 entries were received. The winner, 9-year- 
old Molly Weber, received a trip for two to San Diego to 
see the Rockies take on the Padres (see sidebar for an 
excerpt from Molly’s letter). 

The second place winner, 8-year-old Patricia Shoemaker 
(“He took me to ballet even when it was mostly moms 
there, lets me help in his garden, and tells me how lucky he 
is to have me.”), received four tickets and the opportunity 

Continued on page 6, “Rockies. ” 

U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 
Administration for Children and Families 
Office of Child Support Enforcement 





First Prize: Molly Weber, 9 years old 

“■ • • [my dad] coached all my teams in soccer 
softball basketball and T-ball too. . . He read to me 
every night until I learned to read and now I read to 
him. He keeps pictures of me in his wallet. He takes 
me fishing. I draw pictures he hangs on the wall at 
work. He takes me on walks in the hardware store 
and tells me about what different tools do. We make 
snowmen. We fly our kites together when it is windy 
out. Now I have a brother and My Dad has room for 
both of us. ”0 
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U.S. Population 
Becoming More 
Diverse 



T he population of the United States is becom- 
ing increasingly diverse. In recent years, His- 
panics and minority racial groups — 
nonHispanic blacks, Asians, and American Indians — 
have each grown faster than the population as a whole. 
In 1970 these groups together represented only 16 
percent of the population. By 1998 this share had in- 
creased to 27 percent. Assuming current trends con- 
tinue, the Bureau of the Census projects that these 
groups will account for almost half of the U.S. popu- 
lation by 2050. Although such projections are neces- 
sarily imprecise, they do indicate that the racial and 
ethnic diversity of the United States will grow sub- 
stantially in the next century. 

Immigration has played a major role in increasing 
diversity of the population by contributing to the rapid 
growth of the Asian and Hispanic populations since 
the 1960s. In 1997, 38 percent of the Hispanic popu- 
lation and 61 percent of the Asian population were 
foreign-born, compared with 8 percent of the white 
population, 6 percent of the black population, and 6 
percent of the American Indian population. 

While immigration of Asians and Hispanics has in- 
creased, population growth has slowed dramatically 
for the nation as a whole, largely due to declining fer- 
tility rates among nonHispanic blacks and nonHispanic 
whites. As a result of this declining fertility, the 
nonHispanic white share of the population has fallen 
since 1970, and the nonHispanic black share of the 
population has increased only slightly. 

Household structure is a demographic characteris- 
tic with important effects on social and economic sta- 
tus. Poverty rates are highest among children, and the 
growth of child poverty has often been associated with 
the rising share of single-parent families. Since 1970 
the fraction of families maintained by a single parent 
has increased for all groups and is highest among blacks 
(38 percent), American Indians (26 percent), and His- 
panics (26 percent). O 



Source: “Changing America: Indicators of Social and 
Economic Well-Being by Race and Hispanic Origin,” By the 1 
Council ofEconomicAdvisersfor the President ’s h utiative on \ 

Race ; September, 1998. j 



Single Father Growth 
Outpaces Single 
Mother Growth 

W hile the number of single mothers (9.8 mil- 
lion) has remained constant over the past three 
years, the number of single fathers has grown 
25 percent, from 1.7 million in 1995 to 2.1 million in 
1998, according to the Census Bureau’s recently released 
report, “Household and Family Characteristics: March 
1998 (Update).” A household is defined as a person or 
group of persons who live in a housing unit; a family is 
defined as a group of two or more people (one of whom 
is the householder, the person in whose name the hous- 
ing unit is owned or rented) living together and related by 
birth, marriage, or adoption. 

Men now comprise one-sixth 
of the nation's 11 .9 million single parents. 

Men now comprise one-sixth of the nation’s 11.9 
million single parents. 

Other highlights include: 

• Of the 102.5 million households in the U.S., 69 
percent are family households. The share of family house- 
holds fell 10 percentage points between 1970 and 1990 
(from 81 percent to 71 percent) but has dropped only 2 
percentage points since; 

• About half (49 percent) of family households 
contain children under 1 8, down from 56 percent in 1 970; 

* The growth of one-parent families is slowing. 
They comprise 27 percent of family households with 
children, up from 24 percent in 1990 and 11 percent in 
1970; 

• Nearly 22 million adult (ages 18 or older) sons 
and daughters live in a home maintained by one or both 
parents, up from 15 million in 1970; and 

• The average U.S. family household consists of 
3.18 people, down from 3.58 in 1970 but unchanged 
from 1990. Hispanic families are larger, with an average 
of 3.92 members, than either African American or 
nonHispanic White families, which average 3.42 and 3.02 
members, respectively. O 



Source: Bureau of the Census, March 1998 Current Population 
Survey. 
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Kentucky’s Investigator 



By: Kathy Adams 




Kentucky child support director Steve Veno. 



K entucky’s Investigator Pilot Project solves prob- 
lems with service of process and the location 
of hidden assets of noncustodial parents by col- 
laborating with the Attorney General’s Office. An idea 
first advanced by Kentucky child support director Steven 
P. Veno, the project began in April, 1998, through a spe- 
cial contract between Kentucky’s Division of Child Sup- 
port Enforcement and the Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

“There are specific areas of the Commonwealth,” Mr. 
Veno said, “that experience problems with service of 
process compared to other criminal processes. Working 
within the cultural differences between Kentucky’s urban 
and rural areas, we have been able to implement a very 
successful project to address these challenges.” 

Two sites, one in Western and one in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, were selected for the pilot and the Attorney Gen- 
eral hired an investigator for each site. The investigators 
work closely with state child support staff and local offi- 
cials to serve child support summonses and warrants, 
many of which had gone unserved for years. Investiga- 
tors also look into cases in which there may be reason to 
believe that a noncustodial parent’s income or assets are 
questionable. 
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Pilot Project 

Less than a year into the project, more than 150 fami- 
lies have benefited from it, and there are already plans for 
expansion to other areas of the state. Much of the suc- 
cess can be attributed to the investigators’ special skills, 
knowledge, and sensitivity to local culture. 

In the mountains of Eastern Kentucky, for example, 
knowledge of the culture, in addition to a good relation- 
ship with law enforcement authorities, has been impor- 
tant to identifying and locating noncustodial parents and 
their hidden assets. Especially in very rural areas, kinship 
ties run deep, and it’s often who you know that gets things 
done. 

In Western Kentucky, the investigator’s military and 
private investigator background has proven to be a 
strength especially in locating noncustodial parents who 
may be trying to avoid being served. After working closely 
with local law enforcement officers and educating them 
about the importance of child support, that investigator 
has been appointed as a special bailiff in each of the coun- 
ties he serves and has complete service of process au- 
thority. 

‘Working within the cultural differences 
between Kentucky j r urban and rural areas ; 
we have been able to implement 
a very successful project. ” 

Kentucky child support director Steve Veno. 



While it may be too early to measure the increase in 
collections brought about by the Investigator Pilot, there 
is little doubt among those familiar with the Project that 
positive results are being felt by many children and fami- 
lies. One indicator is the activity on cases with obstacles 
that previously seemed insurmountable. Another is the 
gratitude being expressed by many custodial parents. As 
one of them told an investigator, “This morning my chil- 
dren were able to have sausage with their eggs and a 
choice of milk or juice, thanks to what you were able to 
do.” 

For more information contact Kathy Adams at (502) 
564-2285 X 406 . 0 



Kathy Adams is thePublicAwareness Coordinator for Kentucky y s 
Cabinet for Families and Children, DivisionofChildSupporL 
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Research 



Early Findings of the Effect of Child Support 
and Self-Sufficiency Programs in Washington 
State on Reducing Direct Support Public Costs 



By: CarlFormoso 

P reliminary work in Washington State on child sup- 
port enforcement (CSE) cost avoidance through 
reduced custodial parent welfare use has followed 
two groups of people: 

• all adults who used welfare in Washington State 
in the 4th quarter, 1993; and 

• all adults who used welfare in Washington State 
in the 4th quarter, 1995. 

These early findings suggest that investments to im- 
prove CSE collections will pay off both directly, through 
collections income, and indirectly through reduced costs 
of welfare use. 



We find 

a significant cost avoidance 
which builds overtime 

associated 

with good CSE collections. 

Outcomes to 1st quarter, 1997, in terms of welfare 
use and earnings were adjusted by statistical techniques 
for customer characteristics, history, and location. Ad- 
justments also were made for customers accessing State 
programs which promote self-sufficiency, although at this 
point only the JOBS Program (Job Opportunity and Basic 
Skills Program) could be included. The intention was to 
isolate the impact of CSE collections from other factors 
that influence reduced use of welfare. 

In comparing the costs of welfare use for CSE cus- 
todial parents with good collections with costs for CSE cus- 
todial parents with poor collections, we find a significant 
cost avoidance which builds over time associated with 
good CSE collections. (For our purposes, good collections 
are defined as a monthly order amount of more than $0 
and total arrears of less than twice the monthly order 
amount.) 



We also find cost avoidance associated with the JOBS 
program. (Association with JOBS is defined as entry into 
JOBS prior to the quarter of group selection.) The 1995 
group showed a positive interaction between CSE and 
JOBS, with the cost avoidance for participation. in both 
programs being greater than the sum of cost avoidance 
for the programs separately. No interaction between CSE 
and JOBS was observed with the 1993 group. 

Analyses of duration of spells 
on or off welfare 
indicate the primary effect 

of good CSE collectionstoke 

a reduction of recidivism rates. 

Analyses of duration of spells on or off welfare indi- 
cate the primary effect of good CSE collections to be a 
reduction of recidivism rates, with little or no effect on 
welfare exits. The JOBS program, on the other hand, 
shows a strong effect in increasing welfare exit rates but 
little or no effect on recidivism. 

If you would like more information about this study, 
contact Carl Formoso at (360) 664-5090 . 0 



CarlFormoso is Research cmdDevetojjmentMamger inWashington 
State ’s Division of Child Support 
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Family Visitation 
Centers Open in 
Delaware 



By; Cynthia B. Lovell 




DHSS Secretary Gregg C. Sylvester, Chief Judge of the Family 
Court Vincent J. Poppit, State Senator Patricia M. Blevins, State 
Senator Thurman Adams with grandson, and Governor Thomas K 
Carper open Delaware’s Georgetown Family Visitation Center 

T wo new Family Visitation Centers, one in Dover 
and another in Georgetown, Delaware, were 
opened in October, 1998. The first Family Visita- 
tion Centers in Delaware were established in 1995 to 
address custody and visitation issues in families with a 
history of domestic violence. Opening ceremonies in 
Dover and Georgetown were attended by Governor 
Thomas R. Carper and State Senator Patricia M. Blevins, 
as well as other dignitaries, including the State’s child sup- 
port director Karryl Hubbard. 

‘Family Visitation Centers 
provide a safe environment in which families 
with a history of domestic violence 
can renew or continue a relationship 
with their children. ” 

Delaware child support director Karryl Hubbard 
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“Family Visitation Centers,” said Ms. Hubbard, “pro- 
vide a safe environment in which families with a history 
of domestic violence can renew or continue a relation- 
ship with their children.” 

The Centers provide two types of services, depend- 
ing on the history of the family: supervised exchange of 
children for off- site visitation and monitored on-site visi- 
tation. Exchange of children for off-site visitation occurs 
at the visitation centers, allowing children an opportunity 
to have visitation without any contact between the par- 
ents themselves. 



“Children benefit 
from having 

both parents in their lives. ” 

Delaware Governor Thomas R Carper 



In the 12-month period ending 6/30/98 more than 
150 Delaware families participated in the family visitation 
and exchange program. Staff supervised 517 exchanges 
of children for off-site visitation and monitored 1,255 
on-site visitations. 

“These centers strengthen the family circle,” Gover- 
nor Carper said in his opening ceremony remarks, “and 
we know from research that children benefit from hav- 
ing both parents in their lives.” 

Through funding provided by DHHS/OCSE Ac- 
cess and Visitation Grants, the Department of Justice 
Victims of Crime Act, and the Delaware Health and So- 
cial Services Division of State Service Centers, which also 
administers the project, the Family Visitation Centers pro- 
vide convenient and flexible visitation hours on week- 
ends and holidays. 

Services are available statewide, by appointment, in 
Newark, Dover, Milford, and Georgetown. Participant 
fees are based on a sliding scale, but victims of domestic 
violence are not assessed fees. 

For more information contact Delaware’s Division 
of State Service Centers at (302) 577-4961.0 



CynthiaLoveR is aSocial Serwce Senior Administrator inDelawane ’s 
Division of State Service Centers. 
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Penalty Work Group 
Completes Report 

By: Tom Killmurray 

T he Social Security Act specifically requires a pen- 
alty for poor performance in establishing paterni- 
ties, as well as other performance penalties. A 
workgroup of state and federal representatives recendy 
issued recommendations to the Commissioner of OCSE 
on a system of penalties for states that perform poorly. 
The workgroup’s recommendations will be considered 
when OCSE writes proposed regulations on penalties in 
the Spring of 1999. As required, the resulting Notice of 
Proposed Rule Making will afford a comment period. 

What aspects of the child support program are pro- 
posed for penalties? Extremely poor performance in 
establishing paternities and establishing child support or- 
ders, and low amounts of collections on current support 
will garner a penalty. The workgroup aimed for consis- 
tency with P.L. 105-200, the Child Support Performance 
and Incentive Act of 1 998, which enacts the new system 
to become effective in fiscal year 2000. Penalties will be 
assessed using the same measures contained in P.L. 1 05- 
200. ( While this article focuses on penalties, it should be kept in 
mind that states will earn incentive payments for high levels of per- 
formance) 

The performance standards for paternity establish- 
ment are set by statute. A penalty of 1 percent of a state’s 
TANF funds is incurred when a required increase is not 
met. For example, a state with a 73 percent Paternity Es- 
tablishment Percentage and no increase, or an increase of 
less than 3 percentage points over the previous year, will 
be penalized. 

If a state performed below 40 percent on its order 
establishment rate and had an increase of less than 5 per- 
centage points (or no increase) over the previous year, a 
penalty of 1 percent of the state’s TANF funds is in- 
curred. If a state performed below 35 percent on its 
current support collection rate, and had an increase of 
less than 5 percentage points (or no increase) over the 
previous year, a penalty of 1 percent of the state’s TANF 
funds is incurred. 

The work group recommends that the first penalties 
be assessed in fiscal year 2002, with states having a statu- 
tory corrective action period of one year. To learn more 
about the details of the workgroup’s recommended 
penalty system, see Dear Colleague Letter 98-93 . 0 



Tom Killmurray is a PrvgramAnafyst in OCSE *s Division of Policy 
andPnogpcom 
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More Tribal Planning Grants 

I n addition to and separately from previously an- 
nounced OCSE grants to states and tribal organi- 
zations to strengthen their child support enforcement 
programs (see November ’98 CSR) y OCSE has 
awarded Tribal Planning Grants to: 

• The Central Council, Tlingit and Haida 
Indian Tribes of Alaska, in the amount of $60,314; 
and 

• The Lac du Flambeau, Band of Lake 
Superior (Wisconsin) Chippewa Indians, in the 
amount of $44,100. 

The funds, which will support planning by the 
Tribes to operate their own child support programs, 
are for the period from September 30, 1998 through 
February 29, 2000. The Project Officer is Lucille 
Dawson, OCSE’s Native American Liaison Officer. 
For further information, contact Lucille at (202) 401- 
5437. £7 



Announcement 

O CSE is seeking ways to increase participation of 
custodial and noncustodial parents inWelfare-to- 
Work, a voluntary program administered by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

If you know of successful practices that can be 
used to publicize the program, or if you have ideas 
about how to motivate parents to become involved, 
we would like to hear from you. Please respond to 
Beverly Bunn at (202) 401-5240, or by email: 
bbunn@ocse.dsla@acf.wdc. £J 

Rockies 

Continued from first page 

to throw out the first pitch to her grandfather at the Colo- 
rado Rockies home game against the Milwaukee Brew- 
ers. 

The third place winner, 12 year old Sean Solano (“A 
lot of time my dad is in pain at night and doesn’t sleep 
very many hours, but he’s still there for me and my family 
every minute of the day.”) received four tickets for seats 
behind the dugout to a Rockies home game. 

To read the winning essays in their entirety, check out 
the web site at www.BeAFanofYourKid.org. For more 
information about “Be A Fan of Your Kid”, call Anne 
Berkeley at (303) 839-5429. £7 



Arme Berkeley isaPrvgmmAssistantin Colorado *s ChildSupport 
EnfbrcementPrograrn 
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1999 Conference Calendar 

T he Calendar is printed quarterly in CSR: in January, April, 
July, and October. If you are planning a meeting or confer- 
ence and would like it to be included in the Calendar, please call 
OCSE’s Bertha Hammett at (202) 401-5292 or fax her at (202) 401- 
5559. The Calendar is accessible through the Federal OCSE 
web site under the “News” section: www.acf.dhhs.gov/pro- 
grams/cse/new.htm. Select “Calendar of Events.” 

February 

1-3 NCSEA 12th Mid-Year Policy Forum and Conference, 
Wyndham Hotel, Washington, DC, Heather Tonks 
(202)624-8180. 

16-19 California Family Support Council Annual Training 
Conference, Riviera Resort & Racquet Qub, Palm Springs, CA, 
Noanne St. Jean (209) 582-3211 X 2403. 

March 

3-5 Louisiana CSE Association Annual Training Conference, 
Holiday Inn Financial Plaza, Shreveport, LA, Michael D. Brown 
(225)342-4780. 

April 

6-8 Child Support Enforcement Systems Workshop , Grand 
Hyatt Hotel, Washington, DC, Linda Deimeke (202) 401-5439. 
19-21 Child Support Enforcement Systems Workshop, Adams 
Mark Hotel, St Louis, MO, Linda Deimeke (202) 401-5439. 
26-28 Child Support Enforcement Systems Workshop, Crown 
Plaza Hotel, Phoenix, AZ, Linda Deimeke (202) 401-5439. 

May 

10-13 California Family Support Council Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Hyatt Regency Monterey, Monterey, CA, Noanne St. Jean 
(209)582-3211X2403. 

12-14 North Carolina Council Conference , Seatrail Planta- 
tion & Gold Resort, Brunswick County, NC, Barry Miller 
(919)571-4114. 

16-21 Eastern Regional Interstate Child Support Associa- 
tion Conference, Wyndham Resort and Spa, Fort Lauderdale, 
FL, Vernon Drew (301) 587-9622. 

June 

16-18 ^Connecting Fathers, Families, & Communities: Dads 
Make a Difference, ” Green River Community College, Auburn, 
WA, Cheryl Reed (360) 664-5445. 

July 

6-8 California Family Support Council Quarterly Meeting, 
Catamaran, San Diego, CA, Noanne St. Jean 
(209)582-3211X2403. 

August 

8-12 NCSEA 48th Annual Conference & Exposition, Palmer 
House Hilton & Towers, Chicago, IL, Heather Tonks. O 
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A Summary of OCSE 
Technical Assistance 
and Training: 1998 

By: Myles Schlank 

D uring 1998, OCSE’s Division of Technical As- 
sistance and Training provided many prod- 
ucts meant to help the states’ staff achieve pro- 
gram goals. Examples include: 

* Three conferences which covered New Hire, Case Rfg- 

istnes, UIFSA, Financial Institution Data Matches, Admin- 
istrative Quick Enforcement, EFT/EDT Tax Offset, and 
the Financial Distribution Test Deck; 

• Meetings and conferences on CSENet and 
| two ACF Systems User Group meetings to give state 
staff a forum to discuss their experiences in imple- 
menting the requirements of the Family Support Act 
and welfare reform; 

• A booklet of state “B est Practices ” (see http:/ / 
www.acf.dhhs.govl programs / cse / rpt / bp98.htm) : 

• Training packages and two Action Transmit- 
tals (ATs 98-03 and 98-05) on interstate case process- 
ing/UIFSA; 

• Workshops and an AT (98 -12) on the new state self- 

assessment requirement; 

• A videotape and information packet for mem- 
bers of the judiciary and court systems on the child 
support requirements of welfare reform; 

• Information kits on the 'ABCs of Child Support: 
An Employer Overview ” and a ‘ Payroll Manager's Guide;” 
and 

• An electronic system to provide federal, state, 
tribal, and local CSE organizations with a search func- 
tion and quick access to resource materials, model prac- 
tices and forms (NECSRS-National Electronic Child 
Support Resource System— see http:/ / 

ocse.acf.dhhs.gov/ neesrspub/ . 

If you would like more information about 
OCSE’s training and technical assistance activities, call 
Myles Schlank at (202) 401-9329. O 



Myles Schlank is Chief of the Technical Assistance Branch in 
OCSE ’s Division of State and LocalAssistance. 
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Notice of International Meeting 



W e understand that the De- 
partment of State has 
scheduled a meeting of a study 
group on international family sup- 
port enforcement of the Secretary 
of State’s Advisory Committee on 
Private International Law for Fri- 
day, January 29, 1999. 

The purpose is to assist the 
United States delegation to the 
Hague Conference on Private In- 
ternational Law special session, to 
be held in April, 1999. A public 
notice of the meeting will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. 

Additional information may 
be obtained from Stephen Grant 



(OCSE, 370 L’Enfant Promenade 
SW, Aerospace Bldg, Washington, 
DC 20447, phone (202) 260-5943, 
email sgrant@acf.dhhs.gov); or 
Gloria DeHart (Office of the As- 
sistant Legal Advisor/PIL, U.S. 
Department of State, 50 Fremont 
St., Suite 300, San Francisco, CA 
94101-3648, phone (415) 356- 
6187). 

For copies of the Federal Reg- 
ister notice or the documents to be 
discussed at the meeting, or for in- 
formation about attending the 
meeting, contact Rosalia Gonzales 
at (202) 776-8420 . 0 




If you have enjoyed this issue of Child Support Report , please 
Pass it on to a co-worker or friend. 
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The National Council of State Child Support 
Enforcement Administrators 



An Interview with Michigan’s Wally Dutkowski 




Wally Dutkowski 



O njanuary 12, CSR spoke with Wallace Dutkowski, 
President of the National Council of State Child 
Support Enforcement Administrators 
(NCSCSEA) and director of Michigan’s Office of Child 
Support. 

CSR: Tell us something about the purpose of NCSCSEA. 

WD: The Council is a relatively informal association 
of child support directors — quite small in com- 
parison to other national organizations. Member- 



eadership training and a mentoring program: two 
mew approaches that NCSCSEA is taking to help 
new IV-D directors prepare for their responsibilities. 



ship is limited to current directors, so the number is 
always 54. The purpose is pretty straightforward: 
to give us — the state directors — an opportunity to 
interact with our peers, meet with each other, trade 
views and ideas on the issues we live with every 
day, and provide support and encouragement to 
one another. The Council was organized in the late 
1970s as a mechanism for state directors to 
communicate with the Federal Office of Child 
Support Enforcement, as well as with each other. 
We meet three times a year, including an annual 
conference, have periodic conference calls, and talk 
by phone with each other on a regular basis. 



CSR: How would you assess the organisation's current health ? 



WD: I’d say it’s good, but everybody’s tired from the 
hectic pace of dealing with welfare reform issues 
over the past couple of years. This has been a very 
busy group, very committed to making the changes 
needed to improve the program. 



CSR: Is there a sense that now that changes have been made 
and deadlines met, it's time for a well-earned rest . . . 
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WD: Not at all. We’re just as busy this year as last. 
Child support directors as a group tend to 
embrace change. If you look at the history of the 
program, it’s really a history of constant change. 
And that’s positive — good for the program — as 
long as you’re dealing with it in a way that makes 
sense and is doable. 

CSR: And if you Ye not . . . 

WD: Well, we’ve got a real challenge on our hands 
right now with distribution — the families first 
issue. Here we’re looking at something that is 
extremely complicated to begin with, and the 
challenge is to keep control of it, make the 
changes that are needed but keep it workable, 
keep it something that everyone can understand 
and deal with. 

CSR: As President, what would you like to achieve with 
NCSCSEA this year? 

WD: I want the organization to continue to be an 
important player in discussions of national child 
support enforcement issues and in decisions that 
are made. Many of our child support directors 
are relatively new, and we need to make sure that 
they have a good understanding of the issues and 
of what’s at stake for the program. 

CSR: The turnover rate of IV- D directors seems to be 
around 25 or 30 percent a year . . . 

WD: That’s an ongoing and serious issue for us. Part 
of it has to do with the political nature of the job, 
but there are aspects of it that better orientation 
and training could address. 

CSR Do you have plans of that nature ? 

WD: Yes, two things in particular. One is a leader- 
ship training course that OCSE is developing. The 
Council has been closely involved in identifying 
topics and content for the course, and we think 
this is going to be very useful in helping new child 
support directors prepare for their responsibilities. 
That’s due to be field tested at our annual confer- 
ence in Traverse City, Michigan, May 2 to 5, 1999. 
The other is an idea put forth by Mary Ann 
Wellbank, Montana’s child support director. It’s a 
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kind of mentoring program, in which new 
directors would be paired in their first year with 
experienced directors of like-sized states. This 
would have obvious benefits for both participants 
and is something we probably should have started 
a long time ago. There’s always been a certain 
amount of informal advising or counseling 
available to new directors, of course, but formal- 
izing the relationship gives it much more meaning. 
We think it can help make new directors more 
confident in their ability to handle the numerous 
responsibilities they face each day, and it could also 
contribute in time to a reduction of the turnover 
rate. 

CSR Obviously, there's a lot of stress in the job. Why would 
anyone want to be a IV -D director? 

WD: Well, it keeps your interest because it’s difficult 
and complex. It’s certainly never boring. We’re 
always dealing with two things about which 
people resent any intervention: their children and 
their money. It’s hard to satisfy everyone. Some- 
times it’s hard to satisfy anyone. Nevertheless, our 
program is critical to family financial security. With 
the changes in TANF, child support really is crucial 
as a safety net, and that places a core personal 
responsibility on us to do our best in every 
situation. As directors of state child support 
programs, we can make a difference, with the 
help of our staff, in the lives of children and 
families. 

CSR Any other comments? 

WD: It’s easier to make a difference when everyone 
pulls together, as our partnership with the Federal 
Office of Child Support Enforcement has shown 
over the past few years. The work done on 
GPRA and the incentives work group are only 
two of many examples I could cite. I give Judge 
Ross a lot of credit for this — for opening up 
communications and for being willing to share the 
load — but my hat is off to staff at all levels for 
their hard work and dedicated efforts on behalf 
of children and families. 

CSR: Thank you. D 
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Partners for Children: Massachusetts’ Insurance 



Claim Intercept Program 

By: Amy A. Pitter 

M assachusetts’ new Insurance Claim Payment In- 
tercept Program (ICPIP) intercepts insurance 
payments using Internet datamatches. Devel- 
oped by the State’s Department of Revenue (DOR), Di- 
vision of Insurance, and Massachusetts insurers, the pro- 
gram is a refinement of a more paper-oriented program 
that has generated close to $1 million in a small-scale pilot 
in its first six months. With the introduction of the ICPIP 
website, the reporting and lien criteria will not change, 
only the speed and efficiency of the match process. 

The key to the datamatches 
on which this new enforcement program relies 
is the claimant's Social Security number. 

Under a March, 1998, initiative (now codified in Mas- 
sachusetts’ law), insurance companies must report insur- 
ance payments of $500 or more made under policies 
written or processed in Massachusetts. (The program does 
not include payments resulting from first-party claims , claims for 
damage to or loss of real property, payments under annuity con- 
tracts, disability payments, or dividend payments .) 

When this information shows that a claimant owes 
past-due child support and a child support lien has arisen, 
the insurance company must withhold funds from the 
insurance payment so that they can be applied to the 
claimant’s child support debt. 

The key to the datamatches on which this new en- 
forcement program relies is the claimant’s Social Security 
number. Massachusetts’ law now requires claimants to 
provide this number or forego payment on the claim. 

Massachusetts’ experience suggests that the $500 floor 
for reporting has been a key element in the program’s 
initial success. With such a low payment triggering a re- 
port, the volume of claims might be expected to over- 
whelm the matching and enforcement procedure. 

In fact, Massachusetts’ streamlined procedure allows 
DOR to reach beyond large setdements and recoup ar- 
rears as well from the smaller payments that make up the 
majority of claims. 

With the ICPIP website, insurers will choose between 
two methods of exchanging information with DOR: 




Amy Pitter 

Instant Match Method: The insurer examines in- 
formation made available by DOR via the World Wide 
Web to determine whether a claimant is subject to a child 
support lien. If the claimant is subject to a lien, the website 
will provide the insurer with a lien notice; or 

Ten Business Day Wait Method: The insurer sends 
its claimant information to DOR on a weekly basis (by 
disk or, in limited circumstances, by fax), and DOR com- 
pares this information to its liens listing and provides the 
insurer with a lien notice for any matches. 

When the insurer is ready to make a payment on a 
claim for which it has received a lien notice, the insurer 
distributes the settlement funds as follows: 

° First, to any party providing a documented ben- 
efit or service in connection with the claim (attorney, re- 
pair shop, health care facility, medical doctor or other 
health care professional, etc.); 

° Second, to DOR (up to the amount of the child 
support lien); and 

° Third, to the claimant. 

Insurers lacking information about amounts payable 
to parties providing benefits or services related to the 
claim may send the settlement of the claim to the claimant’s 
attorney (if the claimant is represented by one) who is 
then responsible for distributing the funds as outlined 
above. When DOR receives its payment, it sends a notice 
of the intercept to the claimant and holds the funds for at 
least 45 days. This allows the claimant an opportunity to 
request a review of the intercept before the funds are 
distributed to the custodial parent or as a recoupment of 
welfare expenditures. 

In developing this new program, DOR had to ad- 
dress the issue of how to ensure the confidentiality of the 
Continued on page 4, “Massachusetts . " 
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Collections Hit New Record 

T he Department of Health and Human Services 
has reported that the federal/state child support 
program’s collections reached an estimated $14.4 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1998 — an increase of 7 percent 
from 1997’s $13.4 billion, and an increase of 80 per- 
cent since 1992 when $8 billion was collected. In ad- 
dition, the Federal Government collected over $1.1 
billion in delinquent child support from federal income 
tax refunds for tax year 1997. This . amount was 3 per- 
cent higher than the previous year and a 70 percent 
increase since 1992. Collections were made on behalf 
of nearly 1 .3 million families. “Each year that we break 
records, more children get the help they need and de- 1 
serve,” said HHS Secretary Donna E. Shalala. 

Collections reached an estimated $14.4 
billion for fiscal year 1998 — j 

an increase of 80 percent since 1992 
when $8 billion was collected. 

Under the federal tax refund offset program, state - 
child support agencies report names of parents who 
owe child support payments and the overdue amount 
to OCSE. These individuals are then notified in writ- 

I ing of the amount that will be withheld to cover their 
child support debt. That amount is then deducted from I 
their income tax refund. The delinquency may also be S 
reported to credit reporting agencies. 

Parents whose children receive Temporary Assis- 
tance to Needy Families (TANF) and whose unpaid 
child support totals $150 or more may have their fed- 
eral income tax refunds withheld. For tax year 1997, 
refunds were withheld on behalf of over 869,000 J 
families with children receiving TANF. Parents of chil- 1 
dren who do not receive TANF must owe at least j 
$500 to have their refunds withheld. Nearly 428,000 J 
nonTANF families benefited from the program this 
year. 

“This has been another exciting year for the child 
support enforcement program,” OCSE Commis- 
sioner David Gray Ross said. “I congratulate all those 
dedicated workers in the nation’s child support part- 
nership who every day help put more food on the 
table and hope in the hearts of children.”D 



More Systems Workshops 

I n March 1998, OCSE hosted a series of workshops 
on the interrelationships of policy, programs, and 
systems. OCSE is planning a second series of work- 
shops for April, 1999. 

The workshops will follow a plenary session for- 
mat whereby program, policy, and systems staff dis- 
cuss various topics as a team. Roundtable discussions 
and “techie talks” will be held during lunch. 

States are encouraged to send a mix of program, 
policy, and systems staff, as well as representatives from 
the courts. 

OCSE will pay the hotel expenses for one at- 
tendee per state. 

The workshops will take place as follows: 

0 April 6-8, Grand Hyatt, Washington, DC 
° April 19-21, Adams Mark , St. Louis, MO 
° April 26-28, Crown Plaza, Phoenix, AZ. 
Preliminary agenda topics include: the impact of 
welfare reform system changes; state and federal case 
registries; state and national new hire directories; the 
use of new databases; one-state establishment and en- 
forcement techniques; interstate case processing; finan- 
cial institution data matches; federal offset programs; 
UIFSA; and data security. 

For more information contact Mike Torpy at (202) 
401-5510, or by e-mail at mtorpy@acf. dhhs.gov. O 



Massachusetts 

Continued from page 3. 

child support information. Using sophisticated Internet 
technology, DOR has created a website accessible only 
to authorized insurers. When an insurer registers for ei- 
ther the Instant or the Ten Business Day Wait method, the 
insurer must sign a confidentiality statement promising to 
use the utmost care in safeguarding the information ob- 
tained from DOR, and all employees with access to this 
information must read the confidentiality statement. In- 
surers — or their employees — who misuse this informa- 
tion are liable for a fine of $1,000 per violation. 

For more information about ICPIP, phone (61 7) 577- 
7200 X 30672. □ 



Amy Fitter is Deputy Commissioner \ Child Support Enforcement 
Division , Massachusetts Department of Revenue. 
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Operation Search and Seize in Georgia 

By: David Lowe 



O peration Search and Seize, the confiscation of 
license plates of nonpaying parents in Chatham 
County, Georgia, is the second phase of a plan 
designed by the District Attorney to motivate parents to 
pay their child support. 

In a recent opinion, the Attorney General of Georgia 
stated that Georgia statutes on suspension of a drivers 
license for nonpayment of support (OCGA 19-11-9.3 
and 19-6-28.1) also cover denial and suspension of an 
application for vehicle registration. “The provisions of 
the statutes,” the Attorney General said, . . clearly in- 
clude within the definition of license any registration that 
allows a person to operate a motor vehicle. . . . the de- 
partment does have the power to request that the motor 
vehicle registration be suspended or that the application 
be denied.” 



As an enforcement tool, 
plate seizure is cost effective 
and can also be an effective deterrent 
to someone who may be thinking about not 
paying his or her support. 

On receiving the Attorney General’s opinion, the 
Chatham County District Attorney’s Office planned a two- 
phase program designed to maximize the law to its full- 
est. Phase 1 denied license plates to violators. Phase II 
covered the seizure of plates and revocation of registra- 
tions and required coordination with the Georgia Motor 
Vehicle Division. 

Phase I — Working with the Chatham County 
Tax Commissioner 

Vehicles in Georgia are registered by the county tax 
commissioners. Child support enforcement developed a 
list of nonpaying parents. That list is compared with the 
tax commissioner’s vehicle registration data base, and when 
a match is found a designator is placed on the vehicle 
registration file. The designator operates as a block when 
a noncustodial parent attempts to register a vehicle. On 
reviewing the file, the clerk informs the individual of the 
situation and provides a one-page information paper out- 
lining the reason for the denial and steps to secure a re- 
lease. 



Phase II — Seizure and Revocation 

Working with Georgia’s Motor Vehicle Division, and 
in accordance with OCGA 19-11-9.3, Chatham County 
sends the noncustodial parent an intent to revoke letter. 
If no agreement is reached-or hearing requested-within 
30 days, the license plate can be seized. A file consisting 
of vehicle registration information and data on the non- 
custodial parent is prepared and given to a district attor- 
ney investigator or police officer. 

On locating the vehicle, the investigator removes the 
license plate and leaves a bright orange decal on the driv- 
ers side window which explains the seizure and provides 
information on how to secure a release. The registration 
is revoked until the noncustodial parent comes to an agree- 
ment with child support enforcement. 

Phase II began on October 3, 1998, and received im- 
mediate attention, both in the community and nationwide. 
Numerous calls from out-of-State reporters and radio 
and TV stations, showed the program to be popular with 
the public. Recently, two noncustodial parents who, over 
a period of several years, had avoided 18 attempts to 
serve process came into the child support office and of- 
fered to cooperate immediately after their plates were 
seized. This is the case most of the time with Operation 
Search and Seize. 

As an enforcement tool, plate seizure is cost effective 
and can also be an effective deterrent to someone who 
may be thinking about not paying his or her support. 

For more information about Search and Seize, con- 
tact David Lowe at (912) 652-7400. Q 



David Lowe is the Director of the Chatham County Child Support 
Enforcement Office. 
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The National Latino 
Fatherhood and 
Family Institute 

By: jerry Tello . 

T he National Latino Fatherhood and Family Insti- 
tute is the result of a collaborative effort under 
taken by Bienvenidos Family Services, National 
Compadres Network, and Behavioral Assessment, Inc., 
all of which’ are engaged in evaluating and/or providing 
male responsibility and family support services to Latinos 
nationwide. The Institute’s primary goal is to provide the 
Latino community with a voice at the national level in 
discussions regarding public policies and programs on 
fatherhood, “fragile families,” and responsible parenting. 
A secondary goal is to address the multifaceted needs of 
Latino males, as these relate to positive involvement in 
the lives of their children, families, and community. 

Under the leadership of its Executive Director, Jerry 
Tello, the Institute seeks to accomplish its goals by bring- 
ing together an integrated team of nationally recognized 
leaders in the fields of Latino health, education, social 
service, and community mobilization. Through research, 
training, and direct services the Institute furthers the de- 
velopment of Latino fathers as active and positive part- 
ners in nurturing, guiding, and educating their children. 

By 2020, Latino children 
will make up 22 percent 
of the total number of children 
in the U.S. under the age of 18. 

Latino families experience many of the same forces 
and strains as other American families, such as out-of 
wedlock births, difficulties in obtaining steady employ- 
ment, high rates of school drop-out, and family poverty. 
These strains are aggravated by language problems that 
make it difficult for many Latino mothers and fathers to 
access mainstream child and family support services. Fur- 
thermore, high fertility rates and continued immigration 
fuel projections that by 2020 Latino children will make 
up 22 percent of the total number of children in the U.S. 
under the age of 18. 

The Institute has already developed a number of ac- 
tivities to respond to these tendencies. Examples include: 
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° Con Los Padres (“With the Fathers”): a pro- 
gram that has achieved national recognition for its efforts 
and accomplishments in providing parenting classes, coun- 
seling, tutoring, job training, and mentoring services to 
young Latino fathers in order to assist them in assuming 
their parenting responsibilities; 

• Padres Con Cara Corazon (“Father with a 
Heart”): a component of the “Partners for Fragile Fami- 
lies” demonstration project currently underway in Los 
Angeles County, this program helps Latino fathers to ac- 
quire positive parenting skills and establish healthy rela- 
tionships with their children and families; and 

° Compadres Network: a nationwide network 
of volunteers who serve as leaders, teachers, and men- 
tors to Latino youth in preparation for adulthood. 

All of these programs are based on the belief that 
“the first lesson of manhood is respect for women and 
children” and support a policy of zero tolerance for do- 
mestic violence. 

Other efforts underway, or in planning, include: 

° National Communication Center: a program to 
develop media campaigns that promote positive Latino 
father involvement with their children and families; 

• Model Latino fatherhood programs, including a 
Latino Fatherhood Center with a variety of core services 
to help fathers and their families; 

° An integrated team of nationally recognized ex- 
perts to serve as trainers and advisors in program plan- 
ning, development, and research; 

Continued on page 7, “Latino. ” 
February 1999 



Passport Denial 
Program Shows 
Early Promise 

By: Roy Nix 

A s part of welfare reform, the Passport Denial 
Program became operational in June, 1998. This 
program allows states to deny a passport at ap- 
plication to anyone who owes more than $5,000 in back 
child support. When a state submits a case to OCSE with 
arrears that exceed $5,000, OCSE extracts the case and 
forwards it to the State Department for passport denial. 
These individuals are denied a passport at the time of 
application. 

“Not only are we collecting money, ” 
said Jim Dingeldine, 

West Virginia's Chief Compliance Officer, 
“we are sending a message 
that we mean business. ” 



country. When he was denied, he immediately paid sev- 
eral thousand dollars up front and is making weekly pay- 
ments on the remainder. 

States have identified the following “lessons” from 
their experiences with the Passport Denial Program: 

° Employment should be verified if an individual 
claims that his or her passport is needed to travel for 
work; 

• Wage garnishments should be put in place when- 
ever possible; 

® Airline tickets should always be verified; 

° Documentation should be obtained for claims 
of family emergencies; 

° The full amount owed should be secured if pos- 

sible. An individual may attempt to pay the minimum 
amount necessary to get his or her passport, but once it 
has been issued may choose not to pay the remainder; 
and 

e States should keep in mind that once a passport 
is issued, there is no procedure in place to revoke it and it 
is effective for 10 years. 

For more information about the Passport Denial 
Program, contact Roy Nix at (202) 401 -5685. D 

Roy Nix is Team Leader, Special Collections Unit, OCSE. 



The obligor is instructed to contact the state child sup- 
port enforcement agency that certified the debt Only the 
state certifying the debt can remove or withdraw the 
obligor from the passport denial process. If more than 
one state certified the obligor’s debt, then all involved 
states must withdraw the obligor from the denial process 
before the passport can be issued. 

The Passport Denial Program has been in operation 
for only six months, yet it is already beginning to show 
promising results. After a passport was denied, for ex- 
ample, West Virginia received a $4,000 lump sum pay- 
ment from the noncustodial parent, who also agreed to 
pay $329 a month on the remaining arrears. 

“Not only are we collecting money,” said Jim 
Dingeldine, West Virginia’s Chief Compliance Officer, 
“we are sending a message that we mean business.” 

The State of Louisiana collected over $49,000 on three 
cases. The most successful case, that of a noncustodial 
parent who had been living and working outside the U.S., 
netted almost $36,000. 

Michigan was able to collect a substantial amount of 
money on a case that went back to 1982, with an arrear- 
age of more than $20,000. The individual applied for a 
passport to take his current family on a trip out of the 
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• A national clearinghouse of bilingual/bicultural 
materials with information on Latino health, education, 
parenting, fatherhood, arid family formation; and 

° A national Latino fatherhood research and evalu- 
ation center to conduct comprehensive research and evalu- 
ation studies on Latino fathers, families, and children, and 
the effectiveness of specific program methodologies. 

For further information, contact the National Latino 
Fatherhood and Family Institute at (213) 728-7770.D 



Jerry Tello is Director of the National Latino Fatherhood and Family 
Institute. With Ricardo Carrillo, he is editor of the recently 
published book, Family Violence and Men of Color: 
Healing the Wounded Spirit, available from the Springer 
Publishing Company. He has been invited by the HHS father- 
hood initiative to participate in activities to develop pregnancy 
prevention strategies for boys and young men and to strengthen 
Hispanic fathers involvement in their children 3 r lives. 
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New From OCSE 



T he Government Printing 
Office (GPO) is now sell- 
ing two of OCSE’s re- 
cently published employer infor- 
mation packets. Targeted especially 
to the nation’s 6.5 million employ- 
ers, New Hire Reporting and The 
ABC's of Child Support: Employer 
Overview will help employers learn 
what they need to know about 
new hire reporting and related child 
support issues. 

New Hire Reporting provides 
program background and infor- 
mation on legislative requirements 
affecting employers, privacy issues, 
and multistate employer reporting, 
and provides telephone numbers 
for state new hire contacts. The ABCs 
of Child Support addresses new hire 



reporting, income withholding, 
medical support, centralized col- 
lections, and electronic funds trans- 
fer/electronic data interchange, 
and provides telephone numbers 
for state child support offices. 

Order by calling GPO’s Super- 
intendent of Documents at (202) 
512-1800, or online at 
www.access.gpo.gov. For New Hire 
Reporting (stock number 017-091- 
00249-5), the cost is $3.50 per 
copy. For ^4BGr (stock number 
017-091-00248-7), the cost is 
$4.75 per copy. For more infor- 
mation visit the FPLS New Hire 
Reporting section of OCSE’s 
Webpage at: www.acf.dhhs.gov/ 
programs/ cse.D 



If you have enjoyed this issue of Child Support Report, 
please pass it on to a co-worker or friend. 
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Crossing the Line: OCSE Makes Increasing 
Interstate Collections First Priority 



O CSE Commissioner David Gray Ross has made 
interstate enforcement the agency’s number one 
priority for 1999. Interstate cases make up one- 
third of the total child support enforcement (CSE) 
caseload and are considered to be among the most diffi- 
cult cases to pursue. 

The Commissioner has outlined a three-pronged ap- 
proach designed to: 

° Increase collections through the application of 
intensive casework and management principles; 

° Provide states with technical assistance focused 
direcdy on improving interstate case processing; and 
° Continue working with states’ systems as a pri- 
mary vehicle for furnishing information needed to pro- 
cess interstate cases. 

Commissioner Ross named Dianne Offett, OCSE’s 
Interstate Liaison Officer, to oversee this initiative. <c We 
must improve the level of our performance in interstate 
enforcement,” Ross said, “and, working with our state 
partners, we are determined to do that.” 

Other activities OCSE is engaged in to increase inter- 
state case collections include: 

Policy/Systems Workshops 

During April, 1999, OCSE will host three regional 
workshops focusing on the interrelationships between 
policy, programs, and child support systems, particularly 
as these relate to the interstate enforcement of support. 
Three major panel discussions will highlight the impor- 
tance of interstate at these Workshops: 

One-State vs. Two-State Interstate Processes: a debate by 
state participants on these two procedures; 




OCSE Commissioner David Gray Ross 
Interstate Case Processing: the proactive use of the Na- 
tional Directory of New Hires and Federal Case Registry 
data matches; and 

Collection and Distribution of Child Support Payments: a 
discussion of UIFSA and the implementation of State 
Disbursement Units and their effect on interstate case pro- 
cessing. 

Special Improvement Projects (SIP) Grants 

OCSE will award $2 million in SIP grants to states 
that demonstrate new and/ or more effective methods, 
procedures, and models to foster collaborative efforts to 
improve interstate case processing. 

Intensive Technical Assistance 

OCSE is working with regional and state CSE staff 
to support technical assistance activities designed to in- 
crease interstate collections. Included in this effort is the 
High Volume Administrative Enforcement of Interstate 




U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 
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Cases (AEI) project. AEI enables CSE agencies to per- 
form automated data searches of out-of-state financial 
institutions to locate and/ or secure assets held by delin- 
quent obligors. 

Interstate Regulation Initiative Group 

This group will review areas of interstate case pro- 
cessing and indicate changes in the interstate regulations 
needed to improve interstate enforcement. 

Interstate Reference and Referral Guide (IRG) 

The IRG, a reference guide used by central registries, 
provides state-specific requirements for interstate case pro- 
cessing. OCSE is working with states and NCSEA to 
update the IRG, which will be made available on OCSE’s 
Webpage. 

Interstate Summit 

Interstate enforcement will be the primary emphasis 
at OCSE’s Ninth National Training Conference, to be 
held September 13-15, 1999, in Washington, DC. 

For further information about interstate enforcement, 
contact Dianne Offett at (202) 401-5425. □ 

Interstate AT Issued 

O CSE has issued Action Transmittal (AT) 98-30 
regarding Interstate Child Support Enforcement 
Case Processing and the Uniform Interstate Family Sup- 
port Act. This AT answers questions raised by states 
about interstate enforcement and clarifies federal inter- 
state policy. 

Answers questions . . . about interstate 
enforcement and clarifies 
federal interstate policy. 

The AT covers the following categories: Direct 
Income Withholding, Allocation of Collections in In- 
terstate Income Withholding, Enforcing Arrearages in 
Interstate Cases, Administrative Enforcement, Repre- 
sentation, Performance Incentives, Referral Processing, 
Interstate Paternity Establishment, Assistance with Dis- 
covery, Communication, Application for Services, 
Training, Payment Redirection, and Interstate Distribu- 
tion. 

Copies can be obtained from OCSE’s National Re- 
source Center at (202) 401-9383. □ 



America’s Changing 
Demographics 

O ne third of all children alive today are expected to 
become stepchildren, according to a recent publi- 
cation available on the Internet. 

Child support staff need to be aware of America’s 
changing demographics in order to enhance the outcomes 
of our services. The CLASP publication, Children and 
Stepf amities: A Snapshot , highlights a number of trends that 
may be of interest to the nation’s child support commu- 
nity, especially as they affect collections and paternity es- 
tablishment issues. The report states, for example, that: 

° Between 1980 and 1990 the number of 
stepfamilies increased by 36 percent; 

° By the year 2000, more Americans will be living 
in stepfamilies than in nuclear families; and 

° More than half of Americans alive today have, 
are now, or eventually will be in one or more stepfamily 
situations during their lives. 

The full report can be reached at: http:/ / 
www . c lasp.org / pubs / familvformation/ 
stepfamiliesfinal.BKl.htm . D 



Ohio Judicial 
Interstate Conference 

O n April 13-14, 1999, Ohio’s Department of 
Human Services, in coordination with the 
State’s Office of Child Support and the Fed- 
eral Office of Child Support Enforcement, is pre- 
senting a conference for the judiciary. 

“New Horizons — Interstate Child Support En- 
forcement in Ohio for Judges and Magistrates,” will 
be held in Deer Creek State Park, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

By invitation only, the conference agenda topics 
will include UIFSA implementation, the Uniform Par- 
entage Act, interstate case law and legislation, updating 
welfare reform, and much more. 

For more information, contact Cynthia Lucas at 
(614) 752-9740. □ 
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Reducing Welfare Costs and Dependency 

By: Laura Wheaton and Elaine Sorensen 



The following is excerpted from ‘Inducing Welfare Costs and 
Dependency: How Much Bang for the Child Support Buck?” by 
Laura Wheaton and Elaine Sorensen . 

T o what degree has the nation been successful in 
reducing welfare costs through child support, and 
how much more welfare savings might we ex- 
pect if more fathers were to pay child support? . . . Child 
support reform was one of few areas of consensus 
among federal legislators as they enacted welfare reform 
in 1996. 

The nearly universal backing for child support reform 
stems, in part, from the expectation that it can reduce 
^welfare costs, welfare dependency, and poverty. . . . But 
the potential for child support payments to reduce spend- 
ing in government transfer programs is determined by a 
complex array of factors, including the income and wel- 
fare characteristics of potential recipients, the amount of 
additional child support each family would actually re- 
ceive, and the treatment of child support income in de- 
termining eligibility and benefits for various programs. . . 

As policymakers look for ways to reduce govern- 
ment welfare costs and to improve the well-being of 
custodial families, they have turned their attention toward 
requiring noncustodial parents to fulfill their share of the 
financial burden. 



The nearly universal hacking 
for child support reform 
stems, in part, from the expectation 
that it can reduce 

welfare costs, welfare dependency, and poverty. 

On average, noncustodial fathers are better off fi- 
nancially than custodial mothers are. Whereas 30 percent 
of custodial families are poor and one quarter of custo- 
dial mothers do not work, only 15 percent of noncusto- 
dial fathers are poor and 90 percent work. But getting 
fathers to pay more child support is only a first step. Even 
full payment by noncustodial fathers would not eliminate 
welfare and poverty entirely. The extent to which welfare 
and poverty can be reduced is determined by the amount 
of additional child support that the noncustodial fathers 
of poor children have the ability to pay. ... To the extent 
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that the 15 percent of fathers who are poor are the fa- 
thers of children on welfare, the ability to reduce welfare 
costs through increased child support will be limited. . . . 

Using the Urban Institute’s microsimulation instrument 
(TRIM2), we find that child support collections reduced 
the combined cost of AFDC, the Food Stamp Program, 
and Medicaid by 2 percent in 1989, and that if all custo- 
dial mothers had child support orders that were fully paid, 
child support collections could reduce costs by another 8 
percent. 

In order to assist policymakers in judging the likely 
impact of incremental reforms, we also present estimates 
of “cost avoidance” — government savings per dollar of 
child support collected. We estimate that, in 1989, each 
dollar of child support produced an average of $0.14 in 
program savings and that incremental expansions in child 
support enforcement could yield roughly $0.23 in sav- 
ings for each additional dollar collected. . . . 

Clearly, child support has not fully realized its poten- 
tial for reducing government transfers to poor families. 
But child support is only part of the solution. Even if 
each custodial family had an award and received pay- 
ment in full, the combined costs of AFDC [TANF], the 
Food Stamp Program, and Medicaid would be reduced 
by only 17 percent for custodial families and by 8 percent 
overall. Since it is unrealistic to expect a world in which 
every custodial mother receives child support, our esti- 
mates should be considered upper bounds for child 
support’s potential to reduce program costs. D 

Excerpted with permission . The full paper was published in 
The Georgetown Public Policy Review, 4:1 (Fall 1998). 
For a copy, contact Elaine Sorensen at the Urban Institute (202) 
261-5564 . 



Laura Wheaton, MMP, is a Research Associate at the Urban Institute 
who has been applying microsimulation techniques to child support 
policy analysis for the past several years. Elaine Sorensen, Ph.D, is a 
Senior Research Associate at the Urban Institute who has been 
examining child support policy for several years and has published 
extensively on the subject. 
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The Expanded FPLS 

T he expanded Federal Parent Locator Service 
(FPLS) contains two major databases. The first, 
the National Directory of New Hires (NDNH), 
was implemented on October 1, 1997. Employers re- 
port newly hired employees to their State Directory of 
New Hires (SDNH), which in turn reports the data to 
the NDNH. The second, the Federal Case Registry (FCR), 
was implemented on October 1, 1998, and will contain 
every state’s child support cases and nonchild support 
orders established or modified on or after October 1, 
1998. 

These databases make it possible for child support 
caseworkers to get a lot more information about their 
cases a lot faster. 



Without the state having to request 
the information, 

matches are returned to any state 
with a child support interest 
in the case or in the parties. 



The expanded FPLS relies on proactive matching — 
an ongoing comparison between the information in the 
NDNH and the FCR. Without the state having to re- 
quest the information, matches are returned to any state 
with a child support interest in the case or in the parties. 

For example, when a noncustodial parent’s employer 
reports to the SDNH and the state forwards its files on 
to the NDNH, any state that has reported the noncusto- 
dial parent to the FCR will receive new employment in- 
formation. Proactive matching also occurs within the FCR. 
When a new case is added, the system automatically 
searches the FCR for any other case involving the same 
participant. If a match is found, the information is re- 
turned to the appropriate states. 

State comments reflect the enthusiasm generated by 
an expanded FPLS: “Our child support workers are full of 
anticipation in finally getting some good leads on some of our more 
mobile noncustodial parents ” (Dan Welch, Colorado). “Before, 
information was sometimes not available for six months; now we 
have it almost immediately ’'(Connie Putnam, Tennessee). 

Some states are modifying their automated child sup- 
port systems to minimize the impact of the increased 
amount of information flowing to caseworkers from 
the expanded FPLS. Routine tasks are being handled au- 




tomatically by the system, while, through data compari- 
son and the use of filters, caseworkers receive only the 
information needed to take the next appropriate action 
on the case. 

The expanded FPLS is a powerful tool that impacts 
the daily workloads of all child support enforcement case- 
workers. By getting better information faster, casework- 
ers can be more productive and effective. And with au- 
tomation the influx of data can be controlled to mini- 
mize negative impact on workers while maximizing the 
benefits of increased establishment and enforcement of 
child support obligations for children and families. 

If you would like more information about the ex- 
panded FPLS, contact Christine Jennings at (703) 345- 
8099. □ 
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Financial Institution Data Matching 
in North Carolina 



W elfare reform requires all states to enter into 
agreements with financial institutions conduct- 
ing business within their state for the purpose 
of conducting a quarterly data match. The data match 
identifies accounts belonging to parents who are delin- 
quent in their child support obligations. State child sup- 
port offices may issue liens and levies on the accounts of 
delinquent obligors to collect past-due child support. 

Recently, OCSE’s Gina Barbaro spoke with Barry 
Burger, Assistant Chief for Program Operations in North 
Carolina’s child support enforcement program. 

CSR: You’ve initiated a financial institution data match 
(FIDM). W hat is its status ? 

BB: We currendy have agreements with 55 financial 
institutions. Our first quarterly match was run in Septem- 
ber of 1998 as a pilot, and altogether we matched on 
484 individuals.The second quarterly processing is in 
progress at this time. We are finalizing agreements with 
additional institutions and making plans to track the amount 
of funds received from this identification process. 

CSR: What did you find to be most critical to FIDM imple- 
mentation in North Carolina? 

BB: There were two important elements. First, the 
early and continued involvement of the banking industry 
helped us to understand each other’s concerns and de- 
velop an approach that met the needs of all involved. 

Second, designing a data match approach that used 
an existing state consortium made the process simple and 
efficient A consortium of 12 states sharing a common 
database of information, the Electronic Parent Locator 
Network (EPLN) is using the services of TransFirst, Inc. 
to manage the process. TransFirst offers the EPLN mem- 
ber states a batch process to match delinquent child sup- 
port obligors against financial institution data. 

CSR: How would you describe your working relationship with 
the professional associations? 

BB: Our banking associations have been a part of 
this project from the beginning. They participated in the 
drafting of state legislation, put us in touch with people 
who could help within the industry, and kept their mem- 
bers informed of our activities. Their contribution defi- 
nitely made our job easier. We have a continuing dialogue 
which enables us to share information and address issues 
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as they arise. In addition, the financial institution associa- 
tions provided us with membership lists and mailing la- 
bels to send information to each institution on the re- 
quirements of the FIDM process. 

CSR: How about your outreach efforts? 

BB: Initially, a joint letter from North Carolina CSE 
and banking industry professional associations was issued 
to financial institutions announcing the federal legislation. 
Literature, including copies of the law and the federal 
technical specifications handbook, were made available 
on a widespread basis. We held a series of regular meet- 
ings with child support policy, legal, and technical staff 
and included banking and regulatory legal, technical, and 
management staff At every opportunity we submitted 
articles for the North Carolina Bankers’ Association news- 
letter, attended and made presentations at financial insti- 
tution gatherings, and made ourselves available to answer 
questions from financial institutions whenever needed. 

CSR What didyou learn from the pilot match? 

BB: First, that institutions were willing to sign agree- 
ments but technology was not yet in place to accommo- 
date the process, as software vendors and service pro- 
viders did not have programming changes in place; sec- 
ond, that identifying the correct person to receive infor- 
mation about the Technical Set-up Form — which is used 
to determine the type of media the institution can ac- 
commodate — and identifying the technical contact per- 
son for the institution made things run much more 
smoothly; and third, working directly with external data 
processing companies who serve multiple financial insti- 
tutions allowed them to develop needed technology to 
accommodate all of their customers rather than having 
to do this on an individual basis. 

CSR: Were any fees negotiated with the financial institutions? 

BB: None. North Carolina law requires a contract 
for payment of fees, so this would be handled outside 
of the agreement. Although our FIDM statute states that 
we may pay institutions a fee for conducting the match, 
we have not yet had a request for payment. Banks have 
been advised that the Community Reinvestment Act may 
be utilized by them for reimbursement of such costs. 

Continued on page 7 , <( North Carolina . " 
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New Publication . . . 

Strengthening the 
Circle: Child Support 
for Native American 
Children 



Military Paydays 

W age withholding for active duty military are 
prepared and mailed on the first of the 
month after the month from which the 
money was garnished. The military pay system is 
programmed so that when payday falls on a week- 
end or holiday, checks are mailed on the business day 
before the holiday or weekend. Below are the 
Defense Joint Military Pay System end-of-month 
paydays, March through December, 1999. 



March 


Thursday, April 1 


April 


Friday, April 30 


May 


Tuesday, June 1 


June 


Thursday, July 1 


July 


Friday, July 30 


August 


Wednesday, September 1 


September 


Friday, October 1 


October 


Monday, November 1 


November 


Wednesday, December 1 


December 


Friday, December 31. D 



A n informational resource, Strengthening the Circle: 
Child Support for Native American Children, is 
^designed for a broad-based audience, including 
Native American parents, American Indian Tribal and 
Alaska Native governments, Tribal and inter-Tribal orga- 
nizations, federal, state, and local child support enforce- 
ment, and other caring professionals. It discusses the new 
opportunities for Tribal Child Support Enforcement pro- 
grams and intergovernmental partnerships to meet Na- 
tive American family needs. 

Strengthening the Circle's purpose is to summarize new 
information needed across Indian Country to assess and 
carry out provisions in the 1 996 welfare reform legisla- 
tion. Under welfare reform, 340 American Indian Tribes, 
238 Alaska Native Village governments and organizations, 
and 245 Tribal courts are potentially eligible to apply for 
direct funds to provide child support enforcement ser- 
vices in Indian Country. 

OCSE has a very limited number of copies of this 
outstanding publication available. Call the National Re- 
source Center at (202) 401-9383.D 



Putting the Pieces Together 

Policy/ Systems Workshops 

D on’t forget to register for one of the three Regional 
Child Support Workshops sponsored by OCSE: 

• April 6-8 in Washington, DC 
• April 19-21 in St. Louis, MO 
® April 26-28 in Phoenix, AZ. 

Under a theme of ^Putting the Pieces Together,” 
workshops will focus on how states are using program 
enhancements under welfare reform to improve the busi- 
ness of child support. States are encouraged to send a 
mix of program, policy, and systems staff, as well as rep- 
resentatives from the courts. 

For more information, contact Mike Torpy at (202) 
401-5510 or by email at mtorpy@acf.dhhs.gov. D 



SW Regional Conference 

T he Southwest Regional CSE Association’s Annual 
Training Conference will be held June 13-16 in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. For information, contact Mary 
Smith at (501) 682-6828.D 
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OCSE Issues Interim Final Rule 



By: Marilyn R Cohen 

A n interim final rule which brings child support 
enforcement rules into conformity with major 
welfare reform legislation was published in the 
Federal Register on February 9, 1999, (64 FR 6237). CFR 
Parts affected by the rule are: Parts 301, 302, 303, 304, 
and 305. Sections removed are: 

• 302.57: Procedures for the Payment of Support 

Through the IV-D Agency or other Entity, because all 
collections are now made through the State Disburse- 
ment Unit (SDU) in accordance with section 466(a)(8)(B) 
of the Act; 

• 303.21: Safeguarding Information, because 

amended sections 453(b)(2), 453(1), and 45 3 (m) of the 
Act contain numerous new provisions regarding the use, 
disclosure, and safeguarding of information which ren- 
ders the limited scope of section 303.21 inconsistent with 
the Act; 

0 303.80: Recovery of Direct Payments, because 

the regulatory basis for the recovery of direct child sup- 
port payments in IV-A cases was made obsolete when 
welfare reform ended the AFDC program; 

• 303.103: Procedures for the Imposition of Liens 

Against Real and Personal Property, because the first para- 
graph merely restates the law and the second paragraph 
is inconsistent with the revised section 466 of the Act 
under which liens arise by operation of law and liens aris- 
ing in other states are entitled to full faith and credit in the 
state where the property is located; 

0 303.105: Procedures for Making Information 

Available to Consumer Reporting Agencies, because por- 
tions of the section are inconsistent with the revised sec- 
tion 466(a)(7) of the Act which requires obligors with 
any child support arrearage to be reported to consumer 
reporting agencies; and 

• 305: Audit and Penalty. 

Section 302.31, Establishing Paternity and Securing 
Support, was amended to comply with the revised sec- 
tion 454(29) of the Act which provides that states have 
the option of choosing either title IV-D, IV-A, IV-E, XIX 
or the Food Stamp Agency as having the responsibility 
for determining good cause. 

Section 302.32, Collection and Distribution of Sup- 
port Payments by the IV-D Agency, was revised so that 
the SDU sends payments within 2 business days of the 
end of the month in which payment was received by the 
state. 

Section 302.51, Distribution of Support Collections, 
was revised to comply with the Balanced Budget Act 
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which requires the date of collection for distribution pur- 
poses in all child support cases must be the date the in- 
come is received by the SDU, once the SDU is required 
to be effective in the state. 

Other revisions were made, including technical revi- 
sions to replace “URESA” with “UIFSA” and “AFDC” 
with “title IV-A”. See the regulation for a complete de- 
scription of all the revisions. 

Consideration will be given to written comments re- 
ceived by April 12, 1999. Address comments to: Office 
of Child Support Enforcement, Department of Health 
and Human Services, 370 L’Enfant Promenade, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20447, Attention: Director, Policy and 
Planning Division. Copies of the interim final rule and 
explanatory preamble as published in the Federal Regis- 
ter are available as OCSE-AT- 99-01 from the National 
Resource Center at (202)401-9383. D 



Marilyn Cohen is a Program Specialist in OCSE jr Division of Polity 
and Planning. 



North Carolina 

Continued from page 5. 

CSR: How does the State intend to handle the volume of liens 
and levies that results from matches ? 

BB: Once the matched data is downloaded to the 
system, the caseworker receives notification of a match 
as a work item. The worker makes the determination of 
whether it is a case to execute based on the case payment 
plan, payment history, and amount of arrears. For ex- 
ample, the debt may be $1,000, but support may be com- 
ing through income withholding for both the current sup- 
port and the arrears. The worker may decide not to file a 
levy on this case. 

CSR: Future plans for the FIDM? 

BB: Continuing toward finalization of agreements 
with remaining banks; entering into dialogue and agree- 
ments with credit unions, brokerage firms and other fi- 
nancial institutions; training CSE staff on data match and 
administrative lien processes; and publicizing the use and 
results of this remedy. 

CSR. Thank you. □ 



Gina Barbaro is OCSE jr Financial Industry Liaison. Barry Burger is 
Assistant Chief for Program Operations in North Carolina } s Child 
Support Enforcement Program. 
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Rhode Island/New England States’ 
Insurance Initiative 



O n Monday, March 1, 
1999, selected Rhode 
Island insurance compa- 
nies began using a secure Internet 
site to access delinquent obligors 
for the purpose of offsetting in- 
surance proceeds for child sup- 
port arrearages. 

This site, the result of a fed- 
eral/state/insurance company 
partnership funded by an OCSE 
Special Improvement Project 
grant, provides single on-line ac- 
cess to insurance companies do- 
ing business in the New England 
States. 



Currendy, the site contains more 
than 20,000 Rhode Island delin- 
quent records, all available for in- 
surance company research. Other 
New England States will be add- 
ing records in coming months. 

The site enables companies to 
research, match, and perform au- 
tomatic offset for past-due child 
support. More information on this 
project will be featured in a forth- 
coming issue of CTR For more 
details, visit the public site at 
www.childsupportliens.com or call 
Rhode Island’s child support direc- 
tor, Jack Murphy, at (401) 222- 
2966.D 




If you have enjoyed this issue of Child Support Report ; 
please pass it on to a co-worker or friend . 
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Ad Council Campaign Speaks to Fathers 



'They’re Your Kids, Be Their Dad.” 

I n a unique public-private partnership, the HHS 
Office of Child Support Enforcement, the States of 
Ohio (lead State), Illinois, Indiana, and Maryland, The 
Advertising Council, and the ad agency Ogilvy and Mather 
have collaborated to produce a series of Public Service 
Announcements (PSAs) to encourage fathers to provide 
the emotional and financial support their children need 
and deserve. With a tag line of “They’re Your Kids, Be 
Their Dad,” the PSAs bring into sharp focus the impor- 
tance of fathers to their children. 

Ad Council president Ruth Whitten says, “The best 
way to reach our nation’s kids is to help give parents the 
tools they need to raise happy, healthy children. This cam- 
paign takes an important step in reaching dads who may 
not understand just how critical their emotional and fi- 
nancial support is to their children’s well-being as they 
move into adulthood.” 




The emotional and financial support 
of a father 

can change a child’s life. 

n — 




so 




Nearly 17 million children grow up without a father 
in the home. But even though fathers may not live with 
their children, they have a profound impact on the quality 
of their lives. Without the involvement of both parents, 
there are often significant negative consequences for chil- 
dren. According to the HHS Fatherhood Initiative Fact 
Sheet 

° Children without fathers in their lives are more 
than twice as likely to live in poverty; 
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° Children in single parent families are 63 percent 
more likely to run away from home than children living 
in two-parent families; and 

° Children in single parent families are about twice 
as likely to drop out of high school as are children who 
live with both parents. 

Research shows that the more interaction a father has 
with his child, the more likely he is to voluntarily pay his 
child support. Of those fathers who have visitation privi- 
leges with their children, 75 percent voluntarily pay child 
support compared to 35 percent of those who do not 
have visitation privileges. 

“By launching this campaign/ 4 says OCSE Commis- 
sioner David Gray Ross, “we are telling fathers that they 
can make a difference for the better in their children’s 
lives even if they don’t live with them.” 
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Barbara Saunders, Deputy Director of Ohio’s child 
support program and project chair says, “I am so pleased 
with the final product of the Ad Council’s efforts! We are 
already receiving favorable comments. As the lead State’s 
representative, I want to recognize the efforts of Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, and the Federal Office of Child Sup- 
port Enforcement as we worked together through this 
creative process. I hope the results of this first phase are a 
catalyst for future state/ federal campaigns.” 



I hope the results of this first phase are a 
catalyst for future state/ federal campaigns. ” 

Barbara Saunders, Ohio Child Support Deputy Director 



If you would like further information about the Ad 
Council’s campaign to help fathers, contact OCSE’s Rob 
Cohen at (202) 401-9373. 

To order campaign materials, contact The Advertis- 
ing Council, Inc., Fulfillment Center c/o Wm B. Meyer 
Inc., 255 Long Beach Blvd., Stratford, CT 06497, tele- 
phone (800) 933-7727. □ 




Quarterly Conference Calendar 

April 

1 9-21 CSE Systems Workshop, Adams Mark Hotel, St. 
Louis, MO, Linda Deimeke (202) 401-5439. 

22-23 Risk Management Workshop (Open to State CSE 
System Project Directors) Adams Mark Hotel, St. Louis, 
MO, Roger Cronkhite (202) 401-6505. 

26-28 CSE Systems Workshop, Crown Plaza Hotel, 
Phoenix, AZ, Linda Deimeke (202) 401-5439. 

26-28 South Carolina Statewide Training Conference, Myrde 
Beach Martinique, Myrde Beach, SC, Michael Thigpen 
(803) 898-9450. 

29-30 RA/£ Management Workshop (Open to State CSE 
System Project Directors) Crown Plaza Hotel, Phoenix, 
AZ, Roger Cronkhite (202) 401-6505. 

May 

2-5 National Council of State Child Support Enforcement 
Administrators Annual Conference, Grand Traverse Resort, 
Traverse City, M3, Wende Fowler (517) 373-7570. 

10-13 California Family Support Council Quarterly Meet - 
ing, Hyatt Regency Monterey, Monterey, CA, Noanne 
St. Jean (209) 582-321 1 X 2403. 

12-1 4 North Carolina Council Conference, Seatraii Planta- 
tion & Gold Resort, Brunswick County, NC, Barry Miller 
(919)571-4114. 



16-21 Eastern Regional Interstate Child Support Associa- 
tion Conference , Wyndham Resort and Spa, Fort Lauder- 
dale, FL, Vernon Drew (301) 587-9622. 

June 

13-16 Southwest Regional CSE Association Annual Train- 
ing Conference , Litde Rock Excelsior Hotel and Conven- 
tion Center, Litde Rock, AR, Mary Smith (501) 682-6828. 

16-18 Connecting Fathers, Families, & Communities: Dads 
Make a Difference, Green River Community College, Au- 
burn, WA, Cheryl Reed (360) 664-5445. 

24- 25 Child Support Directors' Dialogue, Holiday Inn, 
Stevens Point, WI, Barb Foley (608) 267-3392. 

Juty 

6- 8 California Family Support Council Quarterly Meeting, 
Catamaran, San Diego, CA, Noanne St. Jean (209) 582- 
3211 X2403. 

7- 9 Alabama CSE Association Conference, Quality Inn, 
Gulf Shores, AL, Pat Taft (334) 864-2298. 

August 

8- 12 NCSEA 48th Annual Conference & Exposition, 
Palmer House Hilton & Towers, Chicago, IL, Heather 
Tonks (202) 624-8180. 

25- 27 Georgia CSE Staff Training Seminar, Hyatt Sa- 
vannah, Savannah, GA, Gale Moon (404) 657-3866. D 
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National Electronic 
Child Support 
Resource System 

By: Susan Greenblatt 



/^-yp^he overall OCSE Web site is fast becoming the 
portal for those interested in the nation’s child sup- 
port program. The National Electronic Child Sup- 
port Resource System (NECSRS)-an electronic system 
that facilitates quick access and dissemination of child sup- 
port enforcement resource materials-is a new addition 
to OCSE’s overall Internet strategy. NECSRS links to 
existing federal, state, local, and tribal Web sites (see Feb- 
ruary ‘98 CfR). 

— ' A unique emphasis of NECSRS is the transmission 
of state/local electronic public information. Most docu- 
ments are available on-line. However, resources avail- 
able only in nonelectronic formats (e.g., hard copy, vid- 
eotapes, etc.) will also be available, when feasible, to 
NECSRS users. 



“...a national tool that is long overdue. ” 

Alisha A. Griffin, New Jersey Acting 

Assistant Child Support Director 



There are now about 2,500 documents, such as state 
legislation, local best practices, and federal policy docu- 
ments indexed and available via NECSRS from OCSE, 
other federal agencies and some 20 states. We are con- 
tinually adding new resources to expand NECSRS data- 
base and will be working with our partners to provide 
resources on all major subject areas to address the needs 
of the nation’s child support enforcement community. 

NECSRS is already getting good reviews. “I regu- 
larly use the Internet to perform research,” says Texas 
child support director Howard Baldwin. “I know first- 
hand the frustration of searching to find useful informa- 
tion. NECSRS brings together a wide variety of child 
support resources from the most up-to-date source — 
the IV-D agencies. This new tool will enable the child 
support professional to focus Internet searches and quickly 
find relevant child support topics.” 

Sondra Cluck, a Nebraska child support worker, calls 
the search function “very user friendly.” Melodie Johnson, 
a business analyst in Nebraska’s Health and Human Ser- 
vices agency, says she “really likes the new search page.” 



Adds New Jersey Acting Assistant Director Alisha A. 
Griffin, “NECSRS, a national tool that is long overdue, 
creates an ‘information highway* between state IV-D agen- 
cies. Now we can access other states’ policies, procedures, 
staff, and activities at the touch of a button.” 



. . will enable the child support 
professional to focus Internet searches and 
quickly find relevant child support topics. ” 

Howard Baldwin , Texas Child Support Director 



NECSRS is accessible through OCSE’s home page 
at: www.acf.dhhs.gov/programs/cse. It permits users 
to search for materials by various subject areas and re- 
source types. For example, a worker in Connecticut might 
like to know what types of outreach materials other states 
have developed in the area of paternity establishment. 
This user would use the “Search” function of NECSRS 
to locate all available resources meeting this criteria, and, 
if the material is available on-line, could view it directly 
from the other states’ Web sites, print, and download it. 

We urge you to use NECSRS and provide us your 
feedback through its easy to use on-line feedback feature. 
We will monitor your suggestions for improvements in 
order to ensure that NECSRS continues to provide up- 
to-date, relevant, and high-quality resource materials. 

If you would like more information about NECSRS, 
contact your Regional Office or Susan Greenblatt at (202) 
401-4849 or via e-mail at sgreenblatt@acf.dhhs.gov. □ 



Susan Greenblatt is a Special Assistant to OCSE’s Director, Division 
of State and Local Assistance. 



Accessing NECSRS requires . . . 

• A 486 or Pentium computer and at least 16 
megabytes (16MB) of random access memory (RAM) 
to ensure efficient performance; 

• A VGA or super VGA monitor and graphics 
adapter card to display high-resolution graphic images; 
and 

• An Internet connection via a high-speed mo- 
dem (28.8 or higher, 56k preferred) or a local area net- 
work (LAN); and 

• A browser such as Netscape Navigator or 
Microsoft Internet Explorer (both in version 3.0 or 
higher). □ 
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Medical Child Support Working Group Meets 



T he Medical Child Support Working Group held 
its inaugural meeting March 3-5, 1999, in Wash- 
ington, DC. Authorized under the Child Sup- 
port Performance and Incentive Act of 1998 (PL 105- 
200) to identify impediments to the effective enforce- 
ment of medical support by state child support enforce- 
ment agencies, the group has 30 members jointly appointed 
by HHS Secretary Donna Shalala and Labor Secretary 
Alexis Herman. 

Represented are state child support agencies, medical 
support and Medicaid agencies, human resources and pay- 
roll professionals, employers, group health plan sponsors 
and administrators, advocacy groups, HHS, and DOL. 

“Today, there are still too many children 
who are without medical insurance 
because a noncustodial parent 
is not providing for coverage. ” 

HHS Secretary Donna Shalala 




OCSE Commissioner David Gray Ross and Medical Support 



Working Group Executive Director Samara Weinstein. 

The Working Group is to submit a report to the two 
Secretaries by January 2000. “I am confident,” Commis- 
sioner Ross said, “that this group, in accordance with its 
mandate, will suggest concrete steps to ensure the effec- 
tive enforcement of medical support.” 



The Working Group’s co-chairs are David Gray Ross, 
Commissioner of OCSE, and Robert Doyle, Director 
of the Office of Regulations and Interpretations at DOL’s 
Pension and Welfare Benefits Administration. OCSE’s 
Samara Weinstein serves as Executive Director. 

“Today, there are still too many children who are with- 
out medical insurance because a noncustodial parent is 
not providing for coverage,” said Secretary Shalala. 

“The mandate for this working group,” Secretary 
Herman said, “is to analyze the problem and propose 
solutions. These are the important first steps to increas- 
ing health care coverage for children.” 




Lee Sapien^a of New York State and Ellen Hennesy of the 
American Bar Association. 
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T am confident that this group, 
in accordance with its mandate, 
will suggest concrete steps to ensure 
the effective enforcement of medical support. ” 

OCSE Commissioner David Gray Ross 



Among other things, the report must address: 

° the National Medical Support Notice; 

° measures that establish the priority of medical 
support obligations; 

° measures to improve the availability of alternate 
types of medical support; and 

0 recommendations on whether reasonable cost 
should remain a consideration. 

The Secretaries of HHS and DOL are then to submit 
the Working Group’s recommendations to Congress by 
March 2000, and later in the year they are to recommend 
appropriate legislation to improve the effectiveness and 
enforcement of qualified medical child support orders. 

If you would like additional information on the 
Medical Child Support Working Group, please contact 
Samara Weinstein at (202) 401-6953 or e-mail her at 
sweinstein@acf.dhhs.gov. □ 
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Electronic Income 
Withholding Orders: 
Help for Employers 

By: Carole Maloney 

I t’s no secret that mandatory income withholding has 
been successful for children and families. It also places 
administrative responsibilities on employers, and eas- 
ing these burdens is an important concern of OCSE’s. 

An exciting new program 
which may transform the way 
orders are processed. 

OCSE has reduced the administrative burden on 
employers by giving them the opportunity to submit in- 
come withholdings electronically and mandating that states 
use a single standardized income withholding form which 
clearly spells out the terms of the order and what is ex- 
pected of the employer. Now, the Department of De- 
fense (DOD), one of the nation’s largest employers, has 
gone a step further and initiated an exciting new program 
which may transform the way orders are processed. 

This Electronic Commerce/ Electronic Data Inter- 
change (EC/EDI) pilot program was designed to en- 
able participating state child support enforcement agen- 
cies to transmit income withholding orders electronically. 
Increasing the level of automation and eliminating paper 
processing are expected to increase accuracy, save time, 
and reduce processing costs for employers, as well as 
child support enforcement (CSE) agencies. 

The EC/EDI pilot program is the responsibility of 
DOD Garnishment Operations, Defense Finance and 
Accounting Service, Cleveland Center (DFAS-CL). This 
office is responsible for processing all income withhold- 
ing orders (garnishments) for DOD employees. Accord- 
ing to Rodney Winn, Assistant General Counsel for Gar- 
nishment Operations, the office processes an average of 
1 1 ,000 court orders per month. That translates into more 
than a million pieces of paper a year. Sixty percent of this 
workload is made up of child support orders. 

During Phase I of the pilot, CSE agencies in Balti- 
more City, Maryland, Alexandria, Virginia, and Arling- 
ton, Virginia sent income withholding orders electroni- 
cally to two employers: DOD and Lockheed Martin, IMS. 



Lockheed Martin has contracts with Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to process child support orders in all three jurisdic- 
tions. The electronic income withholding orders are trans- 
mitted via a Value Added Network using the X-12 ap- 
proved Income and Asset Offset 521 Transaction Set. 
DFAS-CL incorporated the OCSE standard Income 
Withholding Order/Notice data elements into the 521 
Transaction Set prior to implementation, ensuring that all 
required information is included in each electronic trans- 
mission. 

EC /EDI transactions received by DFAS-CL are pro- 
cessed through its Integrated Garnishment System (IGS). 
Orders meeting IGS filter criteria are automatically sub- 
mitted to the appropriate pay system without worker in- 
tervention. Orders requiring legal review are displayed 
within the Electronic Document Management System, 
enabling the worker to review the case, correct data if 
necessary, and submit the transaction to the appropriate 
pay system for processing against the employee’s pay. 

Working with Lockheed Martin, DFAS-CL imple- 
mented Phase I of the EC/EDI pilot program in De- 
cember, 1998. While the initial volume of transactions 
has been low, there have been no serious problems, and 
the pilot is now considered to be successful. Consequently, 
DFAS-CL will begin the work of bringing other state 
CSE agencies into the process. Several states have already 
indicated a strong interest. DFAS-CL hopes that EC/ 
EDI will eventually serve as the primary medium for the 
receipt of DOD child support orders. 

If you would like more information about EC/EDI, 
contact Rodney Winn at (216) 522-51 18 .D 



Carole Maloney is a Computer Specialist with the Division of Child 
Support Information Systems , Office of Automation and Special 
Projects , Office of Child Support Enforcement, 

Final Rule on Case 
Closure Criteria 

Action Transmittal OCSE-AT-99-04 

I n response to a presidential directive to reduce or 
eliminate mandated burdens on states, other govern- 
mental agencies, or the private sector, OCSE-AT-99- 
04, published in the Federal Register March 10, 1999, 
revises federal regulations outlining criteria for closing 
child support enforcement cases. 

In making technical changes to 45 CFR 303. 1 1 (Case 
Closure Criteria) this AT clarifies the situations in which 
states may close cases and makes it easier for them to 
close unworkable cases. For a copy call OCSE’s Na- 
tional Resource Center at (202) 401-9383. D 
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Barriers to Applying for Child Support Services 

Custodial Parents Speak Out in Focus Groups 



"n view of welfare reform’s various time limitations 
for receiving TANF assistance, child support services 
-have taken on increased significance. It is important 
to learn how accessible the child support enforcement 
program is to applicants: why, for example, some custo- 
dial parents who would appear to be eligible for services 
choose not to apply, and what obstacles are faced by 
those who do apply. 

Recendy, under contract to OCSE, Applewhite Re- 
search and Management Services of Alexandria, Virginia, 
conducted a series of focus groups to examine barriers 
that hinder or prevent some custodial parents who live in 
.large urban settings from applying for child support en- 
forcement services. Eight focus groups were conducted. 

To some custodial parents in the focus groups, the 
nation’s child support system can appear at times to be 
slow and unresponsive, with inconvenient hours, and in- 
sufficient outreach to the community. Comments revealed 
an assortment of perceived barriers. 



Service depends on who you know 

‘The reason I was served was because I personally knew some- 
body who was able to help me get through the process. If it had not 
been for her, I would probably still be trying to get support. ” 



be available on the Internet, many of the parents who are 
most in need of information are least likely to have com- 
puters. 

Recommendations 

0 Educate the community through nongovernment 
agencies or locations about child support services, where 
to apply, how to apply, and how to appeal if denied. 
Suggestions included providing literature in the commu- 
nity at recreational centers, churches, hospitals, grocery 
stores, and beauty shops, and making information avail- 
able through television and radio announcements; 

° Open branch offices in different parts of the city 

and extend hours into the evenings and on Saturdays; 

° Train staff to direct applicants to the appropri- 
ate person who can help them, to make referrals, and to 
provide followup when information is needed to com- 
plete an application; 

° Provide job referral support to fathers; and 

° Work with community-based groups and 
organizations. □ 



Agencies are slow to act 

“A lot of women get frustrated when thy don f t get action from 
the ageny . . . (and) just walk away. The agency does not reach out 
to support them. ” 

Hours are inconvenient 

‘When you work, you have to take time off to go down to the 
ageny. ” 

The Agency can be invisible 

‘You can *t apply if you don f t know that the ageny exists. ” 

Other comments of interest indicate that some do 
not apply for services because they are already receiving 
help from the noncustodial parent. As one participant 
said, “I did not apply because he is doing what he is supposed to do. 
He gives me mony for day care, clothes, rent. If he did not help me, 
I would not hesitate to seek child support enforcement help. ” 

Voice mail telephone systems are understood to be 
necessary but they can be frustrating to parents telephon- 
ing for information. And while CSE information may 



New Publication . . . 



An OCSE Guide for Hispanic /Eatino 
Customer Service 



^Tphis technical asistance Guide is designed to further 
X OCSE’s mission to improve the lives of children, 
their parents, and their caretakers, while respecting the 
diversity that enriches the United States. It provides the 
nation’s child support community with new informa- 
tion about Hispanic/Latino customers and child sup- 
port enforcement. 

A fast-growing segment of the US population, His- 
panic/Latino families are concentrated in 10 states and 
many metropolitan areas. Census data indicates that 
there are over 1.2 million custodial parents of Hispanic/ 
Latino origin. 

For your copy of the Guide, call OCSE’s Natibnal 
Resource Center at (202) 401-9383. D 
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Project Save Our Children 



On February 24, 1999, John Monahan, Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary in the Administration for Children and Fami- 
lies, testified on child support enforcement's new and promising initia- 
tive, ‘Project Save Our Children, ” before the Committee on Com- 
merce Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. The following are excerpts from his testi- 
mony. 



W e know that many noncustodial parents take 
seriously their responsibilities to pay child sup- 
port regularly and on time. These parents rec- 
ognize the importance of the financial and emotional sup- 
port their children need and voluntarily meet these re- 
sponsibilities. And for the majority of noncustodial par- 
ents who do not voluntarily meet their responsibilities, 
routine enforcement tools like wage withholding or li- 
cense revocation, will be sufficient to require them to pay 
their financial obligation. 



Project Save Our Children is targeted at [a] 
small group of parents who 
over long periods of time 
willfully fail to take responsibility 
for their children. 

By prosecuting [them] we are sending a 
pointed message of responsibility. 



However, for a small minority of cases, even tougher 
enforcement penalties must be imposed. These are the 
most flagrant cases, where people have the resources to 
pay but willfully refuse to provide support for their chil- 
dren. 

Project Save. Our Children is targeted at this small 
group of parents who over long periods of time will- 
fully fail to take responsibility for their children. By pros- 
ecuting parents who have been ordered to pay support 
but will not do so, we are sending a pointed message of 
responsibility to them and helping to give their children a 
better chance in life. 

Under this initiative, HHS will launch task forces in 17 
states (California, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington) and the District of Columbia. State child 



support offices will refer their most serious delinquent 
child support cases to these sites, where trained investiga- 
tive staff will locate the violator, document information 
needed for prosecution, and then provide the investigated 
case to the appropriate prosecutor. 



We know that many noncustodial parents 
pay child support regularly and on time. 
These parents recognise the importance 
of the financial and emotional support 
their children need 

and voluntarily meet these responsibilities. 



The new teams are based on a model project in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, started last summer. The Midwest Law 
Enforcement Task Force, formed by the HHS Office of 
Child Support Enforcement and HHS Inspector General’s 
Office, joined with Justice Department prosecutors and 
investigators, state child support agencies, and local law 
enforcement officials to coordinate efforts in a new in- 
vestigative team. 

That first task force covered 3 states: Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio. Four more hub sites, covering 14 addi- 
tional states and the District of Columbia, are expected 
to be operational by the end of the first year. 

With this initiative we will identify, investigate, and, 
when warranted, prosecute flagrant, delinquent child sup- 
port offenders, and collect all outstanding payments. Our 
goal is a nationwide, comprehensive, coordinated Health 
and Human Services/Justice Department response to 
unresolved interstate and intrastate child support enforce- 
ment cases alike. D 



Mark Your Calendar 

OCSE’s Ninth National CSE Training 
Conference, an Interstate Summit, is scheduled 
for September 13-15 in Arlington, Virginia. 

The theme: “ Crossing the Line for the Children 
of America. ” For more information about this . 
important event, call Bertha Hammett at the 
National Training Center: (202) 401-5292.D 
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Child Support Report 



OCSE and Head Start 
Association Sign Agreement 



CSE and the National 
Head Start Association 
(NHSA) have entered 
into a partnership agreement to as- 
sist parents in becoming more 
positive influences on their children 
and to provide them with increased 
financial support. 

<c l believe that the OCSE- 
NHS\A partnership 
represents a significant 
opportunity for the child 
support enforcement 
program. ” 

David Gray Rtyss 



Jointly signed by OCSE Com- 
missioner David Gray Ross and 
NHSA Chief Executive Officer 
Sarah M. Greene, the agreement 
pledges the two organizations to 
work toward assuring that all Head 
Start programs and local child sup- 
port offices develop partnerships 
to distribute information on child 
support services and assist eligible 
parents to access these services. For 
additional information on the 
partnership agreement, contact 
John Doyle, OCSE’s Program 
Collaboration Specialist at (202) 
205-4590 or e-mail 
Jdoyle@acf.dhhs.gov. D 





If you have enjoyed this issue of Child Support Report, 
please pass it on to a co-worker or friend. 
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Successful Partners in 
Connecticut 



By: Anne Stanback 




Anne Stanback (l) with Diane M. Fray, 
Connecticut's Child Support Director. 




A successful partnership is defined by three condi- 
tions. The parties must bring something useful to 
the table, have the ability to work well together 
(even when working from different perspectives), and be 
committed to a common purpose. Over the past eight 
years the Connecticut Women’s Education and Legal Fund 
(CWEALF) and the State’s Bureau of Child Support En- 
forcement (BCSE) have created a successful partnership. 

As a statewide, nonprofit organization that works to 
improve the lives of women and their families, CWEALF 
provides a variety of programs that focus on educating 
and empowering women to pursue their legal rights. Dur- 
ing our 25-year history, women have called us continually 




Continued on page 2, “Partners” 
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Happy Mother’s Day 

A s we celebrate Mother’s Day this month, some facts 
of interest. 

The number of single mothers in the United States — 9.8 
million in 1998 — has remained constant since 1 995 after nearly 
tripling over the previous quarter century. Last year, single moth - 
ers comprised about five-sixths of all single parents. Their families 
constituted 26 percent of all parent-child situations, up from 12 
percent in 1970. 

Most single mothers (7.7 million or 78 percent) main- 
tained their own household in 1998. The vast majority 
of single mothers who maintained their own house- 
hold (69 percent) did not have another adult in the home 
to help them out 

As of 1995, the majority (55 percent) of women ages 15- 
44 who had given birth in the previous year were in the labor 
force, up from 31 percent in 1976. The percentage of returnees to 
the labor force was even higher (77 percent) if the woman was 
30-44 and the birth was her first. 

There were 10 million preschoolers nationwide in 
1994 whose mothers were employed. About 43 per- 
cent of these children received care from relatives other 
than their mothers (fathers, grandparents, siblings, aunts, 
or uncles) during most of the mothers’ working hours. 
Another 29 percent went to a day-care center or nurs- 
ery school, while 6 percent received care from their 
mothers at their workplaces or while they worked at 
home. 

Among the 35 million mothers in the United States ages 15- 
44 in 1995, 10.8 million had one child, 13.9 million had two, 
6.9 million had three, and 3.4 million had four or more.U 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau 
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Partners 

Continued from page 1 

about certain issues and child support enforcement has 
always been near the top of the list. So, in 1991, we de- 
cided to focus our organizational resources on providing 
information about child support in the City of Hartford 
and the surrounding community. 



Some parents 
simply were unaware of 
the powerful resources of 

Connecticut's 

child support enforcement system. 



; When we approached BCSE, we discovered they 
shared our concerns and were enthusiastic about working 
with us on the problems we were hearing about from 
our clients. That first discussion turned into an ongoing 
dialogue and collaborative effort to combine our respec- 
tive strengths and look for solutions that would help 
women improve their lives and the lives of their families. 

One area of need centered on the number of custo- 
dial parents who might have benefited from child sup- 
port services but were not using the system. Some thought 
that eligibility for child support depended on being mar- 
ried to the child’s father (or mother), or on being legally 
divorced. And some parents simply were unaware of 
the powerful resources of Connecticut’s child support 
enforcement system. 

As a nonprofit organization, known and respected in 
the community, CWEALF stepped into this gap and be- 
gan, with the encouragement of BCSE, to educate par- 
ents about the importance of applying for child support 
services. CWEAJLF trainer teams (one is always bilingual) 
explain the basic components of the child support system 
in Connecticut, dispel common myths about eligibility, and 
walk people through the various processes. 

As we work with parents, we try to help them under- 
stand the constraints and reasons that may cause the child 
support application to be a lengthy process and provide 
them with realistic expectations and time frames. We tell 
them how we think the system should work but also how 
it does work in many instances. 

Often we are able to gain the trust of parents precisely 
because we are “outside the system,” although our work- 
shop participants understand that we work closely with 
the child support agency. Because of the level of trust that 
develops, many of these parents call our office when they 
2 • CHILD SUPPORT REPORT 







come up against an obstacle in the child support system, 
such as an interstate case that is not moving forward or a 
lack of Spanish-speaking child support staff. We listen to 
the caller’s frustration and then act as a liaison with BCSE 
in seeking a solution. 



CWEAJLF 's mission is 
to educate and empower. 

Often we simply clarify information for the caller or 
provide assurances that the State is doing everything that 
can be done. In other situations, a phone call to BCSE or 
to the appropriate agency in another state can result in a 
wonderful success story. In these instances it is our part- 
nership with BCSE that enables us to be effective. 

CWEALF’s mission is to educate and empower. The 
education piece comes easily but, like many who do this 
work, we sometimes struggle with what empowerment 
really means. So many of the parents we work with feel 
beaten down by their lives and by the very systems that are 
in place to support them. For these parents, the “empow- 
erment” our intervention provides may simply be a steady 
child support check that enables the family to move closer 
to economic self-sufficiency. We help many parents feel 
empowered, however, by providing them with the infor- 
mation and skills they need to navigate the system them- 
selves. And this is made possible by our successful part- 
nership with BCSE.D 



Anne Stanback is Executive Director, Connecticut Women's Education 
and Legal Fund 



More State Systems Certified 

Total Now 40 

W ith the addition of Illinois, New Mexico, and 
Oregon a total of 40 states/ territories have now 
received certification of their statewide automated sys- 
tems. They are, in the order of certification: Montana, 
Delaware, Georgia, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Connecticut, Wyoming, Mississippi, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire, Idaho, Colorado, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Rhode Is- 
land, Guam, New York, Iowa, Alabama, Texas, North Caro- 
lina, New Jersey, Vermont ; Puerto Rico, Maine, Tennessee, Min- 
nesota, Kentucky, South Dakota, Massachusetts, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Hawaii, New Mexico, Illinois, and OregonXH 
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Texas’ Paternity 
Opportunity Program 

By: Joan Hutcheson 

T he Texas hospital-based Paternity Opportunity Pro- 
gram (POP) represents a successful collaboration 
among hospitals, the Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral (the child support agency in Texas), and the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics (BVS). Recognizing that each organization 
has different goals — and respecting the differences — was 
the first step to achieving success in this joint effort to give 
fathers an opportunity to voluntarily acknowledge pater- 
nity. 



Hospital birth registrars now distribute 

written material on paternity to unwed parents, 
offering them an opportunity to sign 
the paternity acknowledgment form. 



Also important: the decision by BVS to modify the 
Acknowledgment of Paternity form to meet child 
support’s needs, and the training of hospital staff pro- 
vided by the child support program. In the first year of 
POP (1993) five child support staff, located strategically 
throughout the State, trained hospital personnel at 283 birth 
hospitals and 60 birthing centers across Texas. 

Hospital birth registrars now distribute written mate- 
rial on paternity to unwed parents, offering them an op- 
portunity to sign the paternity acknowledgment form. 
Signed forms are sent to BVS where a computer tape is 
generated and forwarded to the child support agency. There 
it is matched against the caseload. When a match is found, 
appropriate staff are alerted to the need for action. 

In fiscal year 1998, 101,743 children were bom out of 
wedlock in Texas, with 58,264 fathers acknowledging 
paternity. Nearly 25,000 of the children whose paternity 
was acknowledged had cases with the child support 
agency — information that proved to be invaluable in pro- 
cessing the 40,000 paternity orders in that year. 

Close cooperation and collaboration between the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics and child support will need to con- 
tinue in the current year as the Texas legislature looks at 
changing the Texas Family Code. Consistent with the fed- 
eral mandate for states to have a simple civil process to 
establish paternity, it seems likely that the signed Acknowl- 
edgment of Paternity will be made a legal finding. 



With this change, staff at more than 300 hospitals in 
Texas with labor and delivery facilities, as well as those 
who work at the numerous clinics where women receive 
prenatal care, would need to be retrained on paternity ac- 
knowledgment procedures. One important difference 
under the revised statute: if a pregnant woman is married 
to someone other than the biological father, the husband 
must sign a denial of paternity before the biological father 
can acknowledge paternity. 

If you would like more information about Texas’ Pa- 
ternity Opportunity Program, contact Joan Hutcheson at 
(512) 460-6317. □ 



Joan Hutcheson is Supervisor of the Paternity Opportunity Program, 
Office of the Attorn ty General, Child Support Division, Austin, 
Texas. 




ACF’s Y2K Website 

HHS maintains a Y2K Resources Homepage 
at http://y2k.acf.dhhs.gov. The Homepage 
provides information for both technical users 
(Y2K Solutions) and nontechnical users (Y2K 1 01). Y2K 
Solutions provides a section on software tools that tests 
the date arithmetic at work in computer systems. In 
addition, the Homepage contains a Y2K Document 
Library that provides users with a method to actively 
search critical Y2 documents. 

ACF sponsors a Y2K Website that may be accessed 
through an active link at DHHS’s Y2K Resources 
Homepage. In addition, ACF has established a Y2K 
Help Desk. The toll-free number is 1-888-HHS-Y2K1. 
In the Washington Metro area the number is 202-401- 
7041 . Toll charges apply. 

ACF’s Y2K Website provides federal documents re- 
lated to state’s Y2K compliance and includes a section 
on free downloads for Y2K software testing. Also, ad- 
ditional resources are listed that may be of value to those 
implementing Y2K solutions. 

Through ACF’s Y2K Website active link to state re- 
porting forms, states may download the forms and ob- 
tain Y2K state reporting contact information. States are 
required to report the Year 2000 readiness of the sys- 
tems that support the Child Care, Child Support En- 
forcement, Child Welfare, and TANF core program 
functions. Included are the definitions for each item to 
be reported, including the six project phases required to 
bring an organization’s information system into Year 
2000 compliance. G 
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News You Can Use 



Grandparent Parenting 
on the Rise 

U nder welfare reform, at a state’s option, grand- 
parents (the parents of the noncustodial parent 
in question) can be held liable for the support 
of a child whose parents are minors if the custodial 
parent is receivingTANR This may be an issue for many 
thousands of grandparents. In the United States today 
over 2 million children — many of whose parents are 
themselves minors — are being raised solely by their 
grandparents or other relatives. 

While the phenomenon of grandparents and other 
relatives raising children is nothing new, since 1 970 there 
has been an increase in all types of grandparent-headed 
households. In 1998 more than 2.5 million grandpar- 
ents headed families with or without parents present. 
Together, these families cared for over 3.9 million chil- 
dren. 

The number of children in households maintained 
by grandparents with their mothers present increased 
118 percent from 1970 to 1997. The number of house- 
holds with fathers present increased 217 percent Since 
1990 the greatest increase has been in those grandpar- 
ent-headed households without either parent present. 
Between 1990 and 1998 the number of these families 
increased by 53 percent. 

Many grandparents and other relative caregivers are 
older individuals unexpectedly raising a second family 
with few extended family and/ or community supports. 
Grandparent caregivers, for example, are 60 percent 
more likely to live in poverty than are grandparents not 
raising grandchildren. Two-thirds of children living in 
grandmother-only headed households without parents 
present were living in poverty in 1997. 

Although most grandparent-maintained families live 
in the South and in nonmetropolitan areas, grandpar- 
ents raising children transcend all socioeconomic groups 
and ethnicities: 1 .7 million or 43.6 percent of all children 
living in grandparent-maintained families are white; 1.4 
milli on or 35.9 percent are black; and 701,000 or 18 
percent are Hispanic. □ 



Source : U.S, Bureau of the Census ; 1998 Current Population 
Survey t, and “Generations United, ” a national coalition dedicated to 
intergenerational poky, programs, and issues. 



Parents With Custody 
of Children 

T he Census Bureau recently reported data on par- 
ents who have custody of children whose other 
parent is absent from the home. Highlights from 
the report: 

° Nearly 3 out of every 10 children live with only 
one of their parents — usually the mother. In 1996, 22.8 
million children under 21 years of age lived with 13.7 mil- 
lion custodial parents while their other parent lived else- 
where. About 11.6 million or 85 percent of the 13.7 mil- 
lion custodial parents were women, while 2.1 million or 
15 percent of the men were custodial parents. 

° Custodial mothers are more likely to receive child 
support awards than custodial fathers. In 1996, 58 percent 
or 8.0 million of the 13.7 million custodial parents had 
child support awards. Award rates were 61 percent for 
mothers and 40 percent for fathers. 

° Custodial mothers also are more likely to receive 
payments due. Of the 6.2 million women due payments, 
70 percent received at least a portion of the amount owed. 
The corresponding rate for the 700,000 men due pay- 
ments was 57 percent. 

° Custodial parents who do not receive the child 
support due them have a relatively high poverty rate. About 
32 percent of custodial parents with awards who did not 
receive any child support due them in 1995 were poor. 
About 22 percent of custodial parents receiving some or 
all of the child support owed were poor. 

° Visitation and joint custody are associated with 
higher child support payment rates. About 10.6 million 
(77 percent) of the 13.7 million parents who were not 
living with their children had joint custody and/ or visita- 
tion provision for contact with their children. The 7.0 mil- 
lion noncustodial parents who owed child support in 1995 
were more likely to have made payments if they had ei- 
ther joint custody or visitation rights — 74 percent with such 
provisions made payments compared with 35 percent 
without them. 

For more information contact Census Bureau staff at 
(301) 457-4214 and reference P60-196, March 1999.D 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, ' Child Support for Custodial Mothers and 
Fathers: 1995. ” The data in this report were collected prior to the passage 
of welfare reform. The source of data is the April 1996 supplement to 
the Current Population Survey. 
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Implementing Self-Assessment 



By: Amy Guofejka, Melissa Ingalls > and Jeff Lends 

W elfare reform requires states to conduct annual 
reviews of their child support enforcement 
programs to measure state compliance with fed- 
eral regulations and report the results of these self-assess- 
ment reviews to the Secretary of DHHS. 

Self-assessment is essentially a transfer of some audit 
functions and responsibilities from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the states. It differs from audit in being closely 
tied to program management as a mechanism that gives 
managers the opportunity to make mid-course correc- 
tions. (See July ’98 CSR) 

In implementing the self-assessment requirement, some 
states had concerns about how IV-D staff may react to 
being reviewed and evaluated by their peers. Officials were 
aware that it could be seen in one of two ways: as a state- 
wide collective effort to increase the performance and 
efficiency of the program, or as child support “police” 
out to catch program staff in minor process errors. 

In addressing this, some states have developed ap- 
proaches to counteract possible negative perceptions and 
set a tone that is conducive to teamwork and focused on 
children. Colorado and Texas are two examples. 
Colorado 

With the passage of welfare reform, Colorado saw an 
opportunity through self-assessment to improve its child 
support program, so State officials quickly went to work 
for the passage of legislation to support the requirement. 
They also increased the number of staff assigned to self- 
assessment from one to four. 

Colorado believed that having comprehensive county 
buy-in and participation in the design and implementation 
of the self-assessment program was crucial, and this par- 
ticipation paved the way for county approval. “The suc- 
cess that Colorado has enjoyed with self-assessment,” says 
Colorado’s child support director Pauline Burton, “is di- 
rectly attributable to the effort that has gone into establish- 
ing strong partnerships with our stakeholders.” 

Gaining approval was a challenge because a former 
review procedure was seen as a “gotcha” process that left: 
many county child support administrators suspicious. It 
took two teleconferences, many presentations, and time 
to demonstrate that Colorado’s self-assessment process 
was not designed as a “gotcha game” but was designed to 
improve the quality and performance of the program. 
Texas 

In Texas, where self-assessment is part of the program 
monitoring section, with the chief reporting to the child 
support director, eight experienced staff are assigned to 
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do on-going case reviews. Like Colorado, Texas knew 
that instituting a successful self-assessment program meant 
obtaining buy-in from those being assessed and, once buy- 
in was achieved, continuing to nurture the relationship. The 
success of self-assessment in Texas is based on partner- 
ship and open communication between the field operation’s 
office management and program monitoring’s self-assess- 
ment unit. 



Self-assessment is a valuable 
management tool that requires 
partnerships among child support staff 
at all levels. 



Jerome A. Lindsay, Texas’ Interim Deputy Director 
of Field Operations, says, “The collaboration between our 
headquarters program monitoring staff and the field op- 
erations people has resulted in better data retrieval and 
reporting, as well as increased productivity.” 

Early on, program monitoring staff solicited field staff 
input concerning welfare reform’s mandate for self-as- 
sessment reviews. Each field operations manager was af- 
forded an opportunity to have one or two staff partici- 
pate in reviews. Field staff were then paired with pro- 
gram monitoring staff to create regional review teams. 

A structured training component was created, using 
program monitoring staff and federal regional audit staff 
as technical advisors for those field staff selected to par- 
ticipate. This approach has proven to be very useful in 
helping field management gain first-hand knowledge of 
areas requiring enhancements and in expediting corrective 
action plan development. 

State and federal employees believe that self-assessment 
is a valuable management tool that requires partnerships 
among child support staff at all levels. Such partnerships 
and teamwork will continue to evolve as the self-assess- 
ment process itself evolves. If you would like more infor- 
mation, contact Amy Guziejka at (617) 565-1135.D 



Amy Guziejka is OCSE j r National Coordinator for Self-Assessment; 
Melissa Ingalls is Evaluation Team Supervisor in Colorado's Child 
Support Program; Jeff Lends is Director of Program Monitoring in 
Texas' Child Support Program. 
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Child Support Enforcement Community and the 
YMCA Join Hands to Strengthen Families 

Bj: Tom Starnes 



T wo recent letters signal the beginning of a coop- 
erative effort between the child support enforce- 
ment community and the YMCA of America. 
One letter sent to the thirty-five YMCAs that operate 
“Family Resource Centers,” is from David Mercer, the 
National Executive Director of the YMCA. In his letter, 
Mr. Mercer states, “As you know, the YMCA of the USA 
has pledged to serve more disadvantaged youth and fami- 
lies in our effort to build strong kids, strong families and 
strong communities. To this end, the YMCA of the USA 
has entered into a partnership with the Federal Office of 
Child Support Enforcement, whose mission is to 
strengthen families and ‘bring hope and support to 
America’s children.’” 

The other letter, from OCSE Commissioner David 
Gray Ross, was sent to the child support directors of the 
states in which YMCA Family Resource Centers are lo- 
cated. In his letter, Commissioner Ross states that the 
YMCAs “present an excellent opportunity for the child 
support community to improve its services to America’s 
families.” 




OCSE Commissioner David Gray Ross 
local child support offices and local YMCA centers across 
the country. The intent of this partnership is to link the 
2200 YMCAs in the United States with the child support 
offices in their communities. 

If you would like more information about this out- 
reach effort, contact OCSE’s Tom Starnes at (202) 401- 
5021. □ 



The intent of this partnership 
is to link the 2200 YMCA’s 
in the United States 
with the child support offices 
in their communities. 



In conversations over the past year involving repre- 
sentatives from the two groups, it became clear that child 
support had much to gain from a cooperative effort. 
Local YMCAs, for example, could distribute informa- 
tion on available child support services and assist eligible 
parents to access these services. And local YMCA centers 
could be used as sites for workshops and parenting classes. 
“YMCA staff touch base with hundreds of families each 
week,” says Barbara Taylor, coordinator of the Y’s family 
resource center program. “This partnership is one way 
the Y staff can create linkages between Y families and 
other family support agencies.” 

Although this initial effort focuses on the Family Re- 
source YMCAs and the child support agencies in those 
locales, nothing precludes contacts being made between 
6 • CHILD SUPPORT REPORT 



Tom Starnes is an Advocacy Relations Specialist with OCSE } s Office 
of Automations and Special Projects. 

Families in Transition 

D HHS has just released a new publication, “Sup- 
porting Families in Transition — A Guide to Ex- 
panding Health Coverage in the Post- Welfare 
Reform World.” The Guide assists state policymakers 
and others in understanding what the Medicaid statute 
and regulations require of states in terms of Medicaid 
eligibility, enrollment, redetermination, notice and ap- 
peal rights, and other program and policy areas; dis- 
cusses the Medicaid requirements and options that ap- 
ply when families seek TANF assistance, leave TANF, 
and have no contact with the TANF program; and 
points readers to the various sources of f unding that are 
available to states to pay for outreach, tr ainin g, and other 
activities to helps states bring their systems into compli- 
ance with the law and increase health insurance coverage 
for low-income families with children. 

This publication will soon be available on OCSE’s 
Webpage. For now it is accessible at: http:// 
www.acf.dhhs.news/welfare/ welfare.htm. □ 
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Computer-Based 
Training Arrives 

O CSE has announced release of the first of six 
computer-based training (CBT) courses: Child 
Support Enforcement Orientation. Future CBT 
course topics include: location, paternity establishment, en- 
forcement, interstate case processing, and distribution. (See 
April ’98 CSK) 



This multimedia 
training course 
provides a comprehensive 

orientation 

to the Child Support Enforcement program. 



Produced by a partnership of OCSE, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Graduate School (GS/USDA), 
and Human Technology, Inc., this multimedia training 
course provides a comprehensive orientation to the Child 
Support Enforcement (CSE) program. Its four training 
modules are: 

° ABC’s of Child Support; 

° Evolution of Child Support Enforcement; 

° Federal and State Organization; and 

° Child Support Enforcement Functions. 

In April, copies of the course CD-ROM were dis- 
seminated to State Child Support Directors, State CSE 
Training Liaisons, National CSE Training Work Group 
members, and to the Federal Regional Offices. Copies also 
were made available to many Indian Nation jurisdictions. 

The information included in the CBT Orientation 
course has been organized according to an ins true tionally 
sound approach that maximizes learning efficiency and 
retention. Although not required by the program, users 
are encouraged to work through the modules sequentially. 
This gives caseworkers the flexibility to obtain informa- 
tion on a “just in time” basis, according to individual need. 
A glossary of terms and acronyms is included, and mini- 
mum computer specifications are listed inside the CD- 
ROM sleeve. 

Within the CBT are hyper text links to OCSE’s Website 
“portal.” Once at the OCSE Website, the learner can ac- 
cess enormous amounts of information, including state- 
specific material, through the National Electronic Child 
Support Resource System. 
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“We firmly believe,” says OCSE’s National Training 
Center Chief Yvette Hilderson Riddick, “that consistent 
use of this CBT training by staff will result in better reten- 
tion of basic CSE information, which should in turn re- 
sult in improved performance and less frequent need for 
retraining” 

While some states’ CSE programs have fully or par- 
tially staffed training units, others have few resources dedi- 
cated to training. For them, CBT courses provide excep- 
tional learning opportunities. As Dick Morton, CBT Project 
Manager for GS/USDA states, ‘Truly, this CBT provides 
the right learning, at the right time and in the right location 
- all designed by a very remarkable partnership!” 

For more information on this initiative, contact Charlene 
Butler, OCSE’s CBT Project Manager, in the National 
Training Center at (202) 401-5091. D 



Customer Service 
Outreach in Olympia 

Y ou may never have thought about it, but there 
are 8,887 central public libraries, 7,017 branch 
libraries, and 1 ,035 bookmobiles in the U.S. One 
child support office has taken advantage of this resource 
in an innovative way. 

In Olympia, Washington, the child support office 
recently conducted two very successful informational 
Q & A customer outreach sessions in public libraries. 
The meetings were held during evening hours and the 
space was provided at no cost to the agency. Each ses- 
sion — one for custodial parents and one for noncusto- 
dial parents — received free advertising in the local pa- 
per and drew about 20 participants. Typical comments: 
“This seminar was a great community service.” “Very 
good information.” “Very helpful.” “Need more meet- 
ings of this sort.” 

The Olympia child support office hopes to offer 
these sessions on a regular basis after July 1. For more 
information, contact Gail McCleery, the Olympia Field 
Office SEO/Outreach Coordinator at (360) 438- 
8549. □ 
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OCSE Announces Funds for 
Demonstration Projects 




CSE announces the 
availability of Fiscal 
Year 1999 funding for 
demonstration projects as autho- 
rized under Tide IV-D and Sec- 
tion 1115 of the Social Security 
Act. 

These demonstrations are in- 
tended to add to the knowledge 
and promote the objectives of 
the Child Support Enforcement 
program. 



The closing date for submis- 
sion of applications is June 21, 
1999. Applications postmarked 
after the closing date will be 
classified as late. 

For information about re- 
quirements and how to apply, 
contact OCSE’s Tom 
Killmurray by phone at (202) 
401-4677 or e-mail at 
tkiUmurray@acf.dhhs.gov. □ 
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An Interview with Arizona’s Nancy Mendoza 



N - ancy Mendoza, Director of the Division of Child 
Support Enforcement in Arizona’s Department 
of Economic Security, recendy gave her views 
to CSH on the State’s success with systems development. 



CSR: Arizona was one of a few states to meet the Family 
Support Act of 1988 certification requirements and the first to 
request and have a PRWORA Certification review. What was 
most important to your success? 



NM: A structured approach to systems development 
was a primary key. We developed a knowledgeable group 
of systems designers, programmers, policy writers, train- 
ers, and child support staff who could create and main- 
tain a sophisticated automated system. We refined our sys- 
tems development practices and methodologies to ensure 
quality implementation. We manage projects using auto- 
mated work plans that define resource commitments, criti- 
cal path timelines, milestones, and deliverables. For projects 
of this size to be successful, however, there must be in- 
volvement of all stakeholders. Federal guidance must be 
clear and consistent. State leadership must be strong. De- 
partmental cooperation must be established. County part- 
nerships must be amicable and focused on the good of 
the children and families we serve. Finally, the vendor rela- 
tionship must be one of mutual trust and respect. 




CSR: Some states are struggling with the State Disbursement 
Unit (SDU) y particularly the conversion of nonIV-D information. 
Yours is operational for both IV-D and nonIV-D cases. How did 
you do it? 






NM: We had already centralized IV-D payment pro- 
cessing in 1997, prior to the establishment of the SDU in 
December 1998, but nonIV-D case payments were pro- 
cessed by the Clerks of the Superior Court. In Arizona 
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the Child Support Coordinating Council serves as a fo- 
rum for addressing cross-cutting child support issues. This 
Council formed a work group to guide the transition to 
centralized payment processing. The group met on a bi- 
weekly basis for several months prior to implementation 
of the SDU and has continued to serve as a troubleshoot- 
ing forum since implementation. The tasks leading up to 
going “live” on December 1, 1998 included: enacting leg- 
islation that outlined the respective management responsi- 
bilities of the fV-D agency and the Clerks of the Court, 
along with a statutory distribution algorithm for nonIV-D 
cases; providing real time on-line access to ATLAS 
(Arizona’s LV-D automated system) for Clerks of the Su- 
perior Court to ensure their ability to continue to se;rve 
constituents; developing and delivering training for Clerk 
of Court staff in the use of the automated system to 
monitor payments, produce pay histories, and add non- 
IV-D cases into the State Case Registry; converting case 



Georgia Fatherhood Initiative. 
Virginia Staffing Standards...., 





information from the Clerk of Court systems into AT- 
LAS; developing software to provide for nonIV-D EFT/ 
EDI direct deposit functionality and financial manage- 
ment; and reaching out to the general public, the private 
bar, and current payors. 

CSR: You’ve been involved with OCSE Jr child support train- 
ing package from the start. Any suggestions for automating child 
support distribution to meet welfare reform requirements ? 

NM: It’s important to spend as much time as pos- 
sible understanding the requirements and related impacts, 
and resolving design issues. We started very early, invest- 
ing time in understanding the new requirements and par- 
ticipating in the national discussion. We found that a 
massive conversion of historical financial records was 
needed to handle the new distribution requirements, which 
led to a separate conversion team being established to 
work in parallel with the development team. We also 
needed to insure that all related reporting and case pro- 
cessing changes were developed and implemented simul- 
taneously, and that required another separate team. The 
fundamental change to the organization’s financial struc- 
ture can’t be underestimated. Its ramifications are felt 
throughout the organization, from program funding and 
federal reporting to case processing and obligation calcu- 
lations. This means that a solid implementation plan, in- 
cluding extensive training and retraining of end-user staff, 
is mandatory. 

CSR: Describe the ATLAS automated wage withholding 
process for us. 

NM: The automated income withholding process 
links to reported new hires within Arizona. A new hire, as 
reported by an employer through the New Hire Report- 
ing process, or through contact with one of the parties, is 
matched to all noncustodial parents with an open case in 
the ATLAS system. Any case associated with that non- 
custodial parent must meet specific criteria prior to an 
administrative income withholding order being automati- 
cally sent to the noncustodial parent’s new employer. The 
system reviews several criteria to determine whether an 
automated income withholding order should be issued 
or whether, based upon certain criteria, an alert should be 
sent to the caseworker to evaluate the case. The system 
compares the newly received information to current 
employer information, including how recently the per- 
son was hired. This is important because under Arizona 
law an employer who rehires an employee within 90 days 
must comply with a previously issued order. The system 
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reviews the case for good cause status, case function, or- 
der type, and payment records to determine whether a 
secondary employer should be issued a wage assignment. 
Finally, the system reviews the case for any pending legal 
actions, such as hearings or administrative reviews. When 
a case meets all of the selection criteria, the federally man- 
dated interstate wage withholding packet is generated 
through a trigger process, and the administrative income 
withholding is completed and in the mail to the employer 
within the mandated 48 hour timeframe. Since Arizona 
provides for a statutory calculation of an arrears pay- 
ment proportional to the current order and the amount 
of any arrearages, ATLAS calculates and includes a pay- 
ment on arrears with the order. We received the 
Governor’s Recognition Award for our work on this 
project. 

For projects of this si%e to be successful, there 
must be involvement of all stakeholders. 

CSR: You’re working closely with OCSE ’s Audit Division to 
pilot test a data reliability test deck for the OCSE 157. What can 
you tell us about that? 

NM: For the playing field to be level for all states and 
for the capped pool of incentive funds to be fairly allo- 
cated, we must be evaluated on comparable data. We 
offered to participate in this pilot effort because we be- 
lieve that the integrity of the new performance incentives 
depends on data reliability. We have developed an ap- 
proach in Arizona that we feel will strengthen our 
program’s data reliability. Each line of the OCSE 157 has 
been reviewed for its impact on daily case processing. 
The five incentive areas have been outlined for staff. The 
data within ATLAS has been assessed and refined to 
match the line requirements of the OCSE 157, enabling 
workers to see what effect their performance has on the 
report. For example, when a paternity is established, the 
screens within ATLAS that contain the information must 
be filled out appropriately for the OCSE 157 to read 
that a paternity was established. By having the exact data 
fields that impact the report, staff are able to better moni- 
tor and maintain their personal goals. In addition to the 
required federal reporting cycle, we have programmed 
the 157 to issue monthly reports so that our progress can 
be monitored throughout the year. OCSE audit staff have 
been on-site for several visits in preparation for building 
a complete test deck for this report. We anticipate that 
Arizona will have completed the test deck and review of 
the data by early June. 

June 1999 

CSR: Thank you. □ 



Georgia Fatherhood Initiative Helps 
Low-Income Men Pay Their Support 

By : Robert Johnson 



G eorgia’s Fatherhood Initiative, started in 1997 by 
DHR’s Child Support Enforcement (CSE) Of- 
fice, works with noncustodial parents who have 
a case with CSE but are unable to pay their child support. 
“The Fatherhood Initiative makes it possible for low- 
income men who owe child support to go to technical 
school, learn a marketable skill, and go to work,” says 
Georgia child support director Dan Elmore. 

The program offers counseling, a chance to earn a 
high school equivalency diploma (GED), vocational train- 
ing, job placement, and the opportunity to have a sup- 
portive role in the lives of their children. 



“The Fatherhood Initiative 
makes it possible for low-income men 
who owe child support to go to technical school \ 
learn a marketable skill, 
and go to work. ” 

Georgia child support director Dan Elmore 



CSE has entered into contracts with the State’s techni- 
cal schools, other service providers, and community-based 
agencies to supply the range of services noncustodial 
parents need to get a job or move up a career ladder. 
Gainful, stable employment enables these parents to pay 
regular financial support for their children. 

Participants study in fields such as carpentry, computer 
or automotive repair, and welding. Classes also are of- 
fered in such life coping skills as how to interview for a 
job, retain employment, and manage finances. In addi- 
tion, classes are available to help them strengthen their 
parenting skills, learn more about child development, and 
explore ways to be more involved in their children’s lives. 

The first year results are encouraging, with 450 non- 
custodial parents having completed job skills training and 
360 of them (80 percent) employed and paying child sup- 
port. “It’s always good to have an extra choice, and this is 
a particularly good choice,” says Superior Court Judge 
H. Gibb Flanders, Jr. “There aren’t many situations where 
you can say there are no losers, but I think this is one.” 
Savings to taxpayers cited include decreased Medic- 



aid and enforcement costs, and the costs of incarcera- 
tion. Employers benefit through finding new sources of 
skilled labor, while the community gains from the boost 
to the local economy provided by employment. 

If you would like more information about this pro- 
gram, contact Robert Johnson at (404) 657-9222. 0 



Robert Johnson is the State of Georgia Consultant to the Georgia 
Fatherhood Program. 



Mississippi Access and 
Visitation Program 



T he Mississippi Access and Visitation Program 
(MAV-P) began in March, 1998, following re- 
ceipt of a grant from the Federal Office of 
Child Support Enforcement. The program is designed 
to promote supervised visitation of parents with their 
children at neutral, safe sites, usually Head Start centers. 



Noncustodial parents who 
actively participate in their children ’s lives 
are more likely to pay child support. 



“Childrenare the responsibility of both parents,” 
says Mississippi’s child support director Richard Har- 
ris, “and the MAV-P program provides noncustodial 
parents with an opportunity to get closer to their chil- 
dren.” Also, noncustodial parents who actively partici- 
pate in their children’s lives, according to research find- 
ings, are more likely to pay child support. 

To date, the staff has received more than 500 in- 
quiries about the program, and has shared information 
about it through radio and television public service an- 
nouncements, fatherhood meetings, brochures, and let- 
ters to their customers. If you would like more infor- 
mation about the program, contact Patricia Oluade at 
(601) 359-4875.D 
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More Keys to Success: 
Information Exchange 
By Internet 

By: Joe Gloystein 

E nhancing electronic communications with our 
state/local partners is key to increasing child sup- 
port program successes. That is why OCSE is 
working with its state partners to implement a frame- 
work for states to share nationwide information. 

The goal is to integrate OCSE’s business processes 
into an information exchange using the Internet browser. 
New Web-based programs will provide a user-friendly 
method of entering, updating, submitting, and viewing 
states’ plans, profiles, and program data, as well as the 
Interstate Referral Guide. Multiple levels of access will 
be built in, including needed security. 

OCSE is working with its state partners 
to implement a framework for states 
to share nationwide information. 

An electronic state plan program will enable states to 
submit state plans through an electronic form accessed 
through the OCSE Internet site, and also to update their 
plans as necessary. 

Likewise, a state profiles pilot program is under de- 
velopment to enable states to enter and update their state 



profile information through an electronic form acces- 
sible through the Internet. Additional features are being 
incorporated into this program based on the need to have 
directory information easily accessible to users. The In- 
terstate Referral Guide, for example, is being added so 
that states can place interstate contact information in an 
Internet directory. 

The state data program will enable states to enter and 
update their program data through an electronic form 
157 that will be accessed via the Internet and shared with 
the respective OCSE Regional Offices and the Central 
Office. In the future, state program data could be used 
for performance and other reporting requirements. 

New Web-based programs will provide a 
user-friendly method of entering , 
updating, submitting, and viewing 
states’ plans, profiles, and program data. 

These information exchange programs will be de- 
ployed over the next months. OCSE hopes to continue 
enhancing user-friendly interfaces for sharing informa- 
tion. Watch for additional information in future articles 
of the Child Support Report as we deploy each of these 
products, and others, into a true information exchange 
framework. For more information on these electronic 
information exchange programs, contact OCSE’s Joe 
Gloystein at jgloystein@acf.dhhs.gov. □ 



Joe Gloystein is OCSE Team Tender for Electronic Communications. 



Putting the Pieces Together 



I n April, OCSE hosted three regional workshops 
where state and federal program, policy, and sys- 
tems staff met as a team to discuss child support 
topics with a diverse community of professionals, rep- 
resentatives from financial institutions, courts, and em- 
ployer groups. The workshops were designed to assist 
participants in implementing the enhanced tools provided 
by welfare reform and other recent legislation. 

Cited by participants as “most beneficial” were ses- 
sions on the financial institution data match program, 
including implementation status and multi-and in-state 
procedures, and automated administrative enforcement 
of interstate cases. 



In addition, participants found especially helpful the 
discussions of computer based training and the National 
Electronic Child Support Resource System (NECSRS). 

If you would like more information on these work- 
shops, contact Mike Torpy at mtorpy@acf.dhhs.gov. □ 
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Maryland Initiative for 
Fathers and Families 

Recognition of the important role 
fathers play in the lives of children 

M aryland’s Child Support Enforcement Program 
has taken a leadership role in fostering recogni- 
tion of the important role fathers play in the 
lives of children. Believing that all fathers can be impor- 
tant contributors to the well-being of their children and 
that parents are partners in raising their children even when 
they do not live in the same household, Maryland has 
implemented a multi-faceted fatherhood initiative. 

Through public /private collaborations and partner- 
ships with community-based organizations, the follow- 
ing fatherhood initiatives are successfully operating: 

Young Fathers* Responsible Fathers* Program 

Offers fathers services in personal development, 
parenting and life skills, health education, relationship build- 
ing, and employment development. 

Access and Visitation 

Increases noncustodial parents’ access to their chil- 
dren through mediation services and programmed ac- 
tivities, including parenting classes, development of 
parenting plans, advocacy, and employment skill build- 
ing 

Baltimore City Partners for Fragile Families 
Demonstration Project 

Seeks through employment services to increase the 
ability of economically disadvantaged fathers to support 
their children financially; strengthens emotional support 
through an emphasis on parental involvement with chil- 
dren. 

Maryland’s Child Support Enforcement Program also 
sponsors and participates in the annual Maryland Male 
Involvement Conference, which provides information on 
research findings and successful father- focused program- 
ming. For more information on father and family pro- 
gramming in Maryland, contact Donna Sims at (41 0) 767- 
7876. □ 



Dads Make A Difference 

D eveloped by the Minnesota Department of Hu- 
man Services’ Child Support Division, Dads 
Make A Difference is a paternity education project 
focused on educating youth about the importance of 
fathers in children’s lives. In Maryland, the Child Sup- 
port Enforcement Program and the University of 
Maryland’s Cooperative Extension have formed a 
partnership to pilot the program. 

Dads Make A. Difference 
seeks to help young teens 
makegood decisions about parenthood, 
including deferring it until 
they are financially and emotionally ready. 

In this interactive model, older teens ages 16-18 
are trained to work with middle school-aged teens in 
a variety of settings including classrooms, community 
organizations, and prevention programs. Young people 
are given an opportunity to discuss the importance of 
fathers in the lives of children, the legal, financial, and 
emotional responsibilities of parenting; and the risks 
teens and pre-teens face along the path to young adult- 
hood. 

Dads Make A Difference seeks to help young 
teens make good decisions about parenthood, includ- 
ing deferring it until they are financially and emotion- 
ally ready. 

The project will be implemented over a five-year 
period. In the first year, focus will be on two sites in 
Prince George’s County (half of the middle and high 
schools) and the Tri-County area on the Lower East- 
ern Shore (all of the schools in Somerset, Wicomico, 
and Worcester counties). 

During the second year, it will be extended to the 
remaining schools in Prince George’s County, and a 
community-based model will be piloted in the Tri- 
County area. Based on the evaluation of these first 
two years, a plan will be developed for other jurisdic- 
tions in the last three years of the pilot.D 



Maryland System Certified 

T he certification of Maryland’s automated system 
brings to 41 the number of states whose systems 
have been certified by OCSE.D 
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Virginia Staffing Standards Increase Productivity 

By: Nick Young and Todd Anson 



I n 1993 Virginia received a federal grant to test 
whether additional staff could make a significant dif- 
ference in performance and productivity in a local 
child support office. Virginia’s child support program 
features administrative process, specialty caseworkers (In- 
take, Enforcement, etc.), 22 local offices, and a certified 
automated statewide computer system. 

We selected two offices to receive additional staff. 
One had a caseload of less than 13,000 (considered small 
in Virginia), the other a caseload of more than 22,000 
(large by Virginia standards). 

Delphi Technique 

Using a technique called Delphi, we arrived at a staff- 
ing standard for each office. Delphi is a systematic pro- 
cess of professional estimation. Key elements of this tech- 
nique include establishing a panel of experienced case 
specialists to develop questionnaires listing all case related 
tasks for each of six functional specialties, and adminis- 
tering several rounds of the questionnaires to all experi- 
enced specialists. 

The specialists answer the following question for each 
task in their specialty: How much time is needed to per- 
form this task at an acceptable level of quality and in 
compliance with federal regulations and state policy? 

Finding the small office to be understaffed by 33 per- 
cent and the large office by 28 percent, we increased staff 
accordingly. The results below reflect the outcomes from 
the small, Fredericksburg office. (Data is not yet available 
from the larger office.) 

Results 

Over a fifteen-month post-staffing period compared 
with a similar pre-staffing period, Fredericksburg achieved 
the following results: 

• Collections per employee per month increased 
from $9,499 to $15,380 (62 percent); 

• Wage withholdings per employee increased an 
average of 29 percent, locates, 72 percent, and paternity 
establishments, 87 percent; 

• Total collections increased by $1 .08 million; and 

• Cost effectiveness — net $ benefits to $ costs — 

increased by $1.80. 

During the overall 15-month staffing period, employee 
satisfaction, as measured by an in-house instrument, in- 
creased by 19 percent, while customer perceptions of 



employee performance increased as follows: 

• Staff courtesy, 1 4 percent; 

• Staff helpfulness, 21 percent; and 

• Case timeliness, 37 percent. 

Using new staff 
to help clean up weak areas 
of the caseload 
provided these staff with 
solid training and skills. 

How the Fredericksburg Office Did It 

On receiving 14 additional staff for the 15-month 
period, the office had all new staff take the standard one- 
week overview of Virginia child support enforcement. 
Next, using new staff to assist case specialists, a “strategic 
review” of the entire caseload was conducted. 

After identifying weak areas of the caseload, special- 
ists gave new staff “hands on” training in the exact steps 
to take to bring a case into compliance with federal regu- 
lations and state policy, or to close it if warranted. Adopt- 
ing a perspective that using new staff to help clean up 
weak areas of the caseload would provide these staff 
with solid training and skills, managers subsequently shifted 
new staff to clean up other weak areas. 

The result: increased productivity, happier staff, and 
more satisfied customers. An additional long-term ben- 
efit, we think, is more and longer lasting efficiencies in 
caseload management. 

If you would like more information about this ex- 
periment in productivity, call Todd Areson at (804) 692- 
1463.D 



Nick Young is Director of the Virginia Division of Child Support. 
Todd Areson is the Project Manager for the Staffing Demonstration. 
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Research Affirms Dads 




hat research Is telling us about 
fathers 



• Fathers who pay child support tend to have chil- 
dren who do better in school, both in terms of school 
achievement and behavior. 

• Greater involvement by fathers in routine activi- 
ties with their children (eating meals together, helping with 
homework, etc.) is associated with fewer behavior prob- 
lems, greater sociability, and better school performance 
by children and adolescents. 

• Fathers who are able to provide economically 
for their children are more likely to stay invested in their 
marriages or partner relationships and more likely to be 
engaged with and nurturing of their children — even if 
they live apart from them. 



® Fathers are more likely to promote young 
children’s intellectual and social development through 
physical play, while mothers are more likely to do so 
through talking and teaching. 



Fathers who pay child support 
tend to have children 
who do better in school. 



• While fathers from different racial and ethnic 
groups differ in the amount and type of involvement 
they have with their children, certain fathering roles are 
valued across major racial, ethnic, and cultural groupings. 
These include fathers as economic providers, protectors, 
caregivers and teachers. D 



Source: Child Trends f a nonprofit ; nonpartisan research center that 
studies children and families . 




Posters Win NCSEA Award 

M aryland’s Child Support Enforcement program has collaborated with “Campaign For Our Children,” a 

nonprofit organization working to prevent unintended adolescent pregnancies, to produce a public service 
campaign. The campaign, which targets 9-14 year-old adolescents by using a variety of methods to com- 
municate abstinence-based messages to the young people, their parents, and their communities, has been recognized 
by NCSEA as the best of its kind in the country. 

The campaign’s posters are available as a set or individually. For copies or for more information, contact Emily 
Pupa, 120 West Fayette St., Suite 1200, Baltimore, MD 21201, telephone (410) 576-9015. D 
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Ohio Judicial Conference Highlights 
Interstate Enforcement 



O hio’s Office of Child Sup- 
port and the Federal Office 
of Child Support Enforcement 
sponsored a recent conference on 
interstate enforcement for judges 
and magistrates. 

The information-packed event 
attracted nearly 70 participants, in- 
cluding judges, magistrates, and 
representatives from the Ohio 
Child Support Directors’ Associa- 
tion, as well as Federal and State 
staff. 

Ohio’s Acting Child Support 
Deputy Director Barbara L. 
Saunders welcomed participants to 
two lively days covering all aspects 
of interstate enforcement. The 
Honorable Larry Holtz, OCSE’s 



Court Liaison Officer, and a retired 
judge, provided opening remarks 
on the evolving roles of the judi- 
ciary and child support. 

Also included were sessions on 
UIFSA, paternity, fatherhood, ac- 
cess and visitation, and medical sup- 
port. A conference highlight was a 
spirited discussion on strengthen- 
ing fragile families by Ron Mincy 
of the Ford Foundation and 
Jacqueline Boggess of the Center 
for Fathers and Public Policy. 

For more information contact 
Cynthia Lucas, Ohio Department 
of Human Services, Office of 
Child Support, at (614) 752- 
9740. □ 
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Colorado CSE Explores Ways to Serve Prisoners 

By: Jessica Pearson 



C olorado’s Division of Child Support Enforcement 
(DCSE) is exploring child support policies that 
may work with incarcerated parents. Every year, 
approximately 4,400 offenders return to the community, 
79 percent of whom are estimated to have children. Based 
on an automated match of cases in the child support and 
Department of Corrections (DOC) systems, DCSE dis- 
covered that four percent of nonpaying obligors are cur- 
rently incarcerated or on parole. 

Visitation Classes for Corrections Personnel 
and Incarcerated Parents 

In April, 1998, DCSE coordinated its first day-long 
training program for pre-release counselors and educa- 
tors at Colorado’s prisons dealing with the topics of child 
support, visitation (or parenting-time as it is termed in 
Colorado), welfare reform, domestic violence, and child 
abuse and neglect. Since then, abbreviated two and three 
hour sessions dealing with the topics of child support 
and visitation have been held with prison staff and in- 
mates in six prisons and five half-way houses. 

Some sessions are held in conjunction with lengthier 
pre-release programs that offer help in managing anger, 
learning to communicate, coping with the stresses of life 
on the outside, and parenting. More sessions are sched- 
uled. 

The co-presenters are Christopher Hardaway, a fam- 
ily law attorney with a strong background in public legal 
education, and Robert Conklin, Colorado’s paternity co- 
ordinator and a former child support worker. The popu- 
lation targeted for training sessions is made up of parents 
scheduled to be released within a few months and case 
managers who interact with parents during their incar- 
ceration. 

U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 
Administration for Children and Families 
Office of Child Support Enforcement 





Jessica Pearson 



Conklin and Hardaway tell prison staff and incarcer- 
ated parents about the legal papers parents need to file to 
obtain visitation rights and about supervised visitation cen- 
ters where parents can visit with their children and try to 
establish a good track record. They describe the child 
support options prisoners face and how to obtain ge- 
netic tests, modify high child support orders, and negoti- 
ate a longer time frame to pay off arrearages. 

They also describe the new welfare and child support 
environment that prisoners and the mothers of their chil- 
dren face: time-limited benefits, strict cooperation require- 
ments, new hire reporting, and other rigorous enforce- 
ment remedies. 

Both Hardaway and Conklin characterize their appear- 
ances before prison audiences as extremely rewarding 
because “the inmates are so grateful and hungry for in- 
formation.” 

Continued on page 2, 'Colorado. ” 

New Hampshire New : |^ r 

Establishing Paternity: Progress u....iV.7 
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Colorado 

Continued from page 1 

Establishing Responsive Child Support Orders 
and Collecting From Incarcerated Parents 

Next, the Colorado DCSE will be working with in- 
carcerated parents to establish and modify child support 
orders that reflect actual earnings. Under Colorado law, 
when a noncustodial parent goes to prison, the court has 
the ability to establish child support orders based on ac- 
tual earnings, imputed earnings, or pre-incarceration wages. 

Colorado is a state with a county- administered child 
support program, and this leads to a lot of variation across 
its 63 counties. In those counties where incarceration is 
viewed as a form of “voluntary unemployment” and 
order levels are established at imputed or pre-prison wage 
levels, debt can quickly mount. 

In this phase of the demonstration project, DCSE 
will routinely present information about paternity and child 
support to all individuals who enter the prison system. 

The in-person overture will be made while prisoners 
are at a central site for intake and diagnostic work, before 
they are dispersed to one of DOC’s 22 facilities. Prison- 
ers will be told about the child support system and that 
their child support orders will continue during their in- 
carceration. They will be told how, to request genetic tests 
and/ or review/modification of their orders. 



to a special program where they will receive employment 
assistance. They will also meet with an outposted child 
support worker who will review their records and ex- 
plain their situation and options, including the possible 
modification of orders to reflect actual earnings. 

Finally, they will meet with a case manager who will 
be equipped to help them with parenting issues, including 
linking up with supervised visitation centers, joining peer 
support groups, exploring mediation, and filin g the pa- 
pers needed to pursue access and visitation. Participants 
will be monitored to gauge user reactions as well as pat- 
terns of employment, child support payments, and con- 
tact 



Colorado DCSE wants to be part 
of the solution, not problem, 
for families with an incarcerated parent ; 

The Colorado DCSE wants to be part of the solu- 
tion, not problem, for families with an incarcerated par- 
ent, and these approaches promise to be steps in the right 
direction. 

If you would like more information about this 
project, contact Dan Welch,- a Policy Specialist with 
Colorado’s child support program, at (303) 866-5996. □ 



The population targeted for training sessions 
is made up of parents scheduled 
to be released within a few months 
and case managers who interact with parents 
during their incarceration. 



Child support technicians will assist interested parents 
with these measures, and procedures will be developed 
to deduct child support and debt payments from inmate 
accounts at the prisons. (Inmate pay in Colorado State 
prisons ranges from 7.5 cents per hour to minimum wage, 
with the average prisoner earning 85 cents per day.) 

Cultivating Employment, Child Support 
Payment, and Connections with Children 

Still another aspect of the project will involve the es- 
tablishment of specialized employment, and child sup- 
port and parenting services for incarcerated parents upon 
their release from prison. Probation officers and com- 
munity corrections personnel will refer released parents 



Jessica Pearson, PhD., is Director qfthe Denver-based Cemerfor 
Policy Research 

Grandparents and 
Visitation Rights 

qphe Virginia Court of Appeals recently ruled that 
-L in certain situations grandparents have visitation 
rights in divorce cases. In this case, the child’s mother 
and father divorced in 1995 and sole custody was 
awarded to the mother. The father requested that his 
mother (the grandmother) be permitted to visit the 
child. The lower court granted the grandmother the 
right to visit her grandchild one Saturday a month. 

The Court of Appeals made a legal distinction in 
granting the visitation rights to the grandmother in this 
case. If only one parent of a divorced couple objects 
to grandparent visitation rights, the court will deter- 
mine if the visits are in the best interest of the child, as 
they were found to be in this case.D 

With permission, from <( Child Support Bulletin/* June, 1999 , 
The Children's Foundation, Washington, DC \ 
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New Hampshire’s New Hire Project: 
Targeting Independent Contractors Pays Off 

Collections Increase More Than One Million Dollars 



By: Kathleen L. Kerr 

N ew Hampshire’s initiative for collecting child sup- 
port from noncustodial parents who are inde- 
pendent contractors generated an estimated in- 
crease in collections of over a million dollars between 
October 1997 and October 1998. According to a study 
conducted by the Federal DHHS Office of Inspector 
General (OIG), New Hampshire’s overall collections in- 
creased by $5.3 million, with 20 percent of that ($1,065 
million) attributable to collections from independent con- 
tractors. 

Welfare reform legislation includes requirements for 
all employers to report new hires to a designated agency. 
States also must conduct data matches between their child 
support case registry and the new hire directory. To com- 
ply, New Hampshire selected its Department of Em- 
ployment Security (DES) to be the State agency for re- 
porting new hires. 

New hire reports are submitted to DES, which daily 
submits the data to the child support agency for match- 
ing the noncustodial parent’s name and Social Security 
number. When a match is found, a notice is sent both to 
the payor and the employer, with the notice to the em- 
ployer containing instructions to garnish the employee’s 
wages. 

Adding independent contractors 
to the [new hire requirement] 
did not significantly impact 
operating costs or worker caseloads. 

Taking the new hire requirement one step further, New 
Hampshire enacted legislation requiring employers to re- 
port the hiring of employees and independent contrac- 
tors with contracts in excess of $2,500. Self-employed 
payors are often among the most difficult to collect sup- 
port from, and businesses, though not required, are en- 
couraged to report all independent contractors regard- 
less of the contract amount. 

Since the entire process for attaching earnings and send- 
ing notification letters to employers and payors is auto- 
mated, adding independent contractors to the function 




New Hampshire Child Support Director Kathleen Kerr 



did not significandy impact operating costs or worker 
caseloads. Moreover, new hire is a valuable parent loca- 
tor tool. Our records indicate that the program consis- 
tendy provides current address information on the self- 
employed. 

Besides an increase in current collections, benefits in- 
clude a decrease in outstanding amounts owed. For ex- 
ample, an OIG random sample review of 33 indepen- 
dent contractors identified in the new hire data match 
revealed that 31 of them owed an average of $4,879 in 
past due child support. (The other two were found not 
to be delinquent.) Once brought to light, the potential for 
collection of the past due amounts of these independent 
contractors increases dramatically. 

If you would like more information about New 
Hampshire’s new hire initiative, call Sarah Kourian at (603) 
271-4750.D 
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OCSE and SSA 
Collaborate to Improve 
Quality of Data 

T he Federal Office of Child Support Enforcement 
(OCSE) and the Social Security Administration 
(SSA) are collaborating in a pilot project to im- 
prove the quality of data and encourage employer par- 
ticipation in new hire reporting. The Social Security Num- 
ber (SSN) Feedback Pilot Project is an outgrowth of dis- 
cussions among OCSE, SSA, states, and employer groups 
working together to improve new hire reporting. 

The project initially will be conducted in Illinois and 
Massachusetts. Beginning in August 1999, and continuing 
for one year, SSA will promptly inform employers in 
these two States when they submit a new hire report that 
contains an incorrect name and SSN combination. To 
make this determination, SSA will compare submissions 
with its files of correct SSNs. 

The project is designed to give employers an oppor- 
tunity to correct their records shortly after an employee is 
hired, so that they will be able to submit correct data for 
any future filings with federal or state agencies. As a re- 
sult, federal and state agencies will receive more accurate 
data, and employers will have a reduced administrative 
burden in correcting employee records at the year’s end. 

The project is designed to give employers 
an opportunity to correct their records 
shortly after an employee is hired, 
so that they will be able 
to submit correct data for any future filings 
with federal or state agencies. 

Workers also will benefit. Using the correct name and 
SSN combination in filings will ensure that an employee 
receives all the government benefits to which he or she is 
entitled. 

OCSE and SSA will work with the pilot states and 
employers to evaluate the benefits and costs of this early 
notification system. If results are positive, the plan is to 
implement the project nationwide. 

If you have questions about the SSN Feedback Pilot 
Project, contact OCSE’s Carol Callahan at (202) 401- 
6969. □ 



On-Line Support 
i Guidelines in Arizona 

I 

T he Arizona Supreme Court’s Domestic Relations 
Unit has created a companion Website to the 
State s child support guidelines. The new website 
contains a calculation program that can be used by at- 
torneys, courts, or persons representing themselves to 
compute child support. 

The calculator demystifies the application of child ! 
support guidelines and simplifies the mathematical com- ; 
putation, enabling parents easily and correctly to com- ; 
pute a child support amount. The expectation is that 
allowing parents independently to verify the computa- 
tion of support will reduce prolonged conflict over the 
financial support of the children and facilitate settle- 
ment. 

A web-based application has several advantages. It 
is readily accessible by citizens — those currently residing 
in the State and former residents with child support 
orders that were issued in Arizona. End users do not 
have to purchase software that could potentially restrict 
usage or discourage requests for modification of older 
orders. And having the application available via the Su- I 
preme Court’s Website enables the Court to maintain 
quality control, ensuring that changes to the application 
occur in a timely fashion. □ 

With permission, from //^DR Quarterly, Vol. V,No. 1 , 
March 31, 1999, published by the Domestic Relations Unit, 
Court Services Division, Administrative Office of the Courts ; 
Arizona Supreme Court. 



FPLS Team Wins Award 

O CSE’s Expanded Federal Parent Locator Service 
(FPLS) Team, under Donna Bonar’s leadership, has 
won the prestigious Hammer Award from the National 
Partnership for Reinventing Government. The award, 
presented for achieving results, cutting red tape, partnering 
with other agencies and the private sector, and putting 
customers first, cites an increase of $3 million for chil- 
dren in the first 3 months of the effort. By getting the 
National Directory of New Hires up and running on 
time and under budget, the FPLS team, OCSE, and the 
Social Security Administration have improved the lives 
of the nation’s children and families in ways that are now 
being recognized nationally. D 
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California Court of Appeal Holds That Child 
Support Defendants Are Not Entitled to 
Appointed Counsel 



By: John S. Higgins, Jr. 

I n Clark v. Superior Court (1998) 62 CaLApp^* 576, 
California’s Fourth District Court of Appeal held that 
defendants in child support (nonpaternity) actions 
brought by the district attorney are not entitled to ap- 
pointed counsel. 

Renee Clark and several other noncustodial parents in 
civil support actions brought by the Orange County Dis- 
trict Attorney petitioned the Court of Appeal for a writ 
to require the appointment of counsel in their cases. Af- 
ter extensive briefing, both by the parties and by amici 
curiae on both sides of the case, the Court of Appeal held 
that they were not so entitled. 

The Court of Appeal noted that Lassiter 
presumes a right to appointed counsel 
only where the defendant’s liberty is at stake. 

[In arriving at its decision, the Court of Appeal pointed 
to the] due process analysis set forth by the United States 
Supreme Court in Lassiter v. Department of Social Services 
(1981) 452 U.S. 18. 

Lassiter employed a three-part due process analysis in 
determining when counsel is required in cases where the 
defendant's physical liberty is not at stake. Under Lassiter, due 
process depends on a weighing of the private interests 
involved, the risk that the procedures used will lead to 
erroneous decisions, and the government’s interest The 
Court of Appeal noted that the Lassiter test presumes a 
right to appointed counsel only where the defendant’s 
liberty is at stake. 

The private interests in civil child support actions in- 
volve money. The court noted that monetary interests did 
not have the same status as liberty interests (staying out of 

jail)- 

In evaluating the risk of erroneous decisions, the Court 
of Appeal noted that the child support guideline statute 
is essentially a mathematics problem. Thus, the result of 
litigation is less dependent on the quality of legal repre- 
sentation than it might be otherwise. . . . 



The court also pointed out that contempt is unavail- 
able to enforce reimbursement judgments, citing Crider v. 
Superior Court (1993) 15 Cal.App.^ 227. In sum, the 
court determined that there was a “less than average risk” 
of erroneous results as they might be affected by the quality 
of legal representation. 

As to the government’s interest, the Court determined 
that it “clearly and decisively” weighed against taxpayer- 
funded counsel, because the purpose of Title IV-D of 
the Social Security Act . . . was to save welfare dollars. . . 
The balancing of the Lassiter factors resulted in the con- 
clusion that there is no due process right to appointed 
counsel. □ 

The above summarises an article from Support Line, a quar- 
terly family support law update , published by the California Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association. Legal citations have in most instances 
been removed. For the full article, see Vol 2, No. 2, 1998. Used 
with permission. 



John Higgins is a Tulare County (CA) Deputy District Attorney. 



Faith-Based Effort Bears Fruit 

W elfare reform legislation permits government 
agencies to partner with faith communities in pro- 
grams of mutual concern. Through the efforts of Tom 
Starnes, Advocacy Relations Specialist, OCSE has en- 
tered into cooperative agreements with the YMCA of 
America (see May ’99 CTR) and the United Methodist 
Church. 

Recently, the Church’s Baltimore- Washington Con- 
ference issued a program handbook on child support 
enforcement CSE) for its local churches and member- 
ship. Entitled Family <& Child Support, it contains an over- 
view of the CSE program, a section on what individu- 
als can do to help meet the needs of children and fami- 
lies, and a letter of greeting from OCSE Commissioner 
David Gray Ross. 

For a copy, contact Dan Houlahan at OCSE’s Kan- 
sas City Regional Office (816) 426-3981 X 195.D 
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Quarterly Conference Calendar 

August 

8-12 NCSEA 48 tb Annua/ Conference & Expo- 
sition, Palmer House Hilton & Towers, Chicago, 
IL, Heather Tonks (202) 624-8180. 

25-27 Georgia CSE Staff Training Seminar, 
Hyatt Savannah, Savannah, GA, Gale Moon (404) 
657-3866. 

September 

13-15 OCSE 9 th CSE Training Conference, 
Double Tree Hotel, Pentagon City/National Air- 
port, Arlington, VA, Bertha J. Hammett (202) 401- 
5292. 

22-24 Nebraska CSE Association 1 8 ,b Annual 
Training Conference, Ramada Inn, Kearney, NE, 
Janice Sorensen (402) 341-4554. 

2- 24 Wisconsin CSE Association FallTrainingCon- 
ference and Eegal Track, Stone Harbor Resort, Stur- 
geon Bay, WI, Marybeth Schuster (920) 746-2231 . 

22-26 12 th National Conference of The Children’s 
Tights Council, Holiday Inn Hotel and Suites, Al- 
exandria, VA, (202) 547-6227. 

October 

3- 6 Western Interstate CSE Council (WICSEC) 
Annual Training Conference, Holiday Inn Univer- 
sity Plaza, Springfield, MO, Jane Williams (573) 
751-7079. 

12-15 California Family Support Council Quar- 
terly Meeting, Hyatt Regency Alicante, Anaheim, 
CA, Noanne St. Jean (209) 582-3211 X 2403. 

November 

2-5 Missouri CSE Association, Holiday Inn 
Westport, St. Louis, MO, Debra Jones (816) 881- 
3446. □ 



KIDS COUNTDatu Book 
Now Available 

F or a free copy of the Annie E. Casey Foundation’s 
KIDS COUNT Data Book: 1999, Call the 
Foundation’s publications line at (410) 223-2890, or send 
your request to Attn: 1999 KIDS COUNT Data Book, 
The Annie E. Casey Foundation, 701 St. Paul Street, 
Baltimore, MD 21202. □ 
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Ohio’s Access and 
Visitation Program 

By: Wendy Fenneman 

N ow in the second year of its access and visita- 
tion pilot, Ohio has 10 county child support 
agencies participating. The counties (Cuyahoga, 
Erie, Green, Lucas, Marion, Mercer, Stark, Trumbull, 
Tuscarawas, and Washington) range in size and location 
from small and rural (Tuscarawas and Washington) to 
large and urban (Cuyahoga and Lucas) and administer 
their own programs. 



Projects include 

mediation , supervised visitation, 
neutral drop-off and pick-up, 
and parenting education. 



Most of the 10 child support agencies have partnered 
with their local courts, sheriff’s departments, children’s 
service agencies, and community nonprofit organizations. 
Projects include mediation, supervised visitation, neutral 
drop-off and pick-up, and parenting education. If you 
would like more information about Ohio’s access and 
visitation projects, call Wendy Fenneman at (614) 728- 
6849. □ 




merit of Human Services. 



Single Fathers 

T he number of single fathers grew 25 percent 
between 1995 and 1998, from 1.7 million to 
2.1 million, while the number of single moth- 
ers remained constant at about 9.8 million. Consequently, 
men comprised 1 in 6 of the nation’s 1 1.9 million single 
parents in 1998, up from 1 in 7 in 1995 and 1 in 10 in 
1980. The 2.1 million fathers who had custody of their 
children were less likely to have been awarded child 
support than custodial mothers were and less likely to 
receive at least a portion of payments owed.D 

Source : Census Bureau, Current Population Survey. 
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